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A Broadway Turkey 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
LinDA LAWRENCE, @ Broadway actress 
Diaspy LAWRENCE, @ Broadway play- 

wright 

Mr. WARREN, an American citizen 
Mrs. WARREN, his wife 
PeGGy WARREN, their teen-age daughter 
Tep WARREN, their teen-age son 
GRANDDAD WARREN, @ patriot 


Tre: Thanksgiving morning. 

SetTTinG: The living room of the Warren 
home in Connecticut. 

At Rise: Digpy LAWRENCE ts pacing 
the floor. He is wearing an overcoat, 
and two large traveling bags are center 
stage. After two or three turns about 
the stage, he calls impatiently off left. 

Diesy: Linda! Linda! 
sake, hurry up! 

Linpa (Entering with two cups of 
coffee): Sh! Not so loud, Digby. 
You'll wake the whole household. 


For heavens’ 


Diesy: Good grief, Linda, aren’t you 
ready? I told you I wanted to be 
out of here by eight o’clock. 

Linpa: You know I can’t go without 
my coffee. Here’s a cup for you. 
It’s good and hot. I just made it in 
the Jiffy Perk up in our room. 

Diesy: I don’t want a cup of coffee. 
I don’t want anything except to get 
out of here. 

LinpA: Drink it. It will do you good. 
You need something hot in your 
stomach. 

Diesy: Something hot in my stomach! 
If I had hydrophobia you’d tell me 
I needed something hot in my 
stomach. 

LinpA: Do sit down and relax for a 
few minutes. Carrying on like this 
won’t do us a bit of good. 

Diesy: I know. I know. Don’t rub 
it in. Nothing will do us any good. 
I guess I know that better than any- 





one else after last night. Digby 

Lawrence, playwright, author of the 

biggest flop of the Broadway season! 

The American Nighimare . . . a real 
turkey! 

Linpa: Stop saying that, Digby. 
still too soon to tell 
know we flopped in New Haven, 
but we don’t open in New York 
until Tuesday. That gives you six 
days to rewrite your third act. 

Diacsy: Oh, sure! It’s as simple as that. 
I rewrite the third act and presto... 
our turkey is transformed into a 


It’s 
for sure. I 


golden peacock with a tail in living 
color! 
LinpA: Cut out the sarcasm. I’m only 
trying to help. You know the critics 
It’s 


said the play had possibilities. 

just that lousy third act. 
Diasy: So now you’re calling it a lousy 

third act. I thought you were sup- 


posed to be an actress — not a critic. 

Linpa (Angrily): I’m not just sup- 
posed to be an actress. I am an actress 
and a darned good one, when I have 
a decent play to act in. 

Diesy: That does it. (Picks up one 
of the bags) I’m going back to New 
York this minute and you can get 
back under your own power. May- 
be one of our esteemed critics will 
give you a ride. 

Linna (Running after him): Oh, Digby, 
I didn’t mean it that way. You know 
I think The Nightmare is the greatest 
thing you’ve ever done, but I’ve 
said from the beginning that third 
act doesn’t click. It’s too grim. 

Diesy: How do you want it to end? 
All sweetness and light? I suppose 
you want to come on stage dressed 
as Miss Liberty waving a flag while 


the band plays the Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 

Linpa: You’re impossible, Digby. You 
can’t even think straight about the 
play at this point. Don’t you under- 
stand I’m just as disappointed and 
upset by the reviews as you are, 
but I haven’t given up hope. I 
know you can do it if you just give 
yourself a chance. What you need 
is a new slant. 

Diegsy: What I need is to get back to 
New York. We’d have made it last 
night if you hadn’t been such a sissy 
about a little rain. 

LinpA: Whose idea was it to take the 
short cut that got us on this back 
road in the first place? We were 
lucky to pull in here and find a 
room practically in the middle of 
the night. It was very good of 
these people to take us in. 

Diesy: That’s the first thing you’ve 
said this morning that made any 
sense. Now I’m leaving. 

Linpa: O.K., O.K. Just give me a 
minute to wash these cups and throw 
some things into my travel case and 
I’ll be with you. You can certainly 
wait that long. (Frit) 

Diasy (Resuming his pacing): Wait, 
wait, wait! That’s all you ever do 
when you travel with a woman. 
American Nightmare . . . even the 
title is driving me crazy. I should 
have known from the first line it 
would be a flop. (Mrs. WARREN 
enters.) 

Mrs. WarREN (Brightly): Why, good 
morning, Mr. Lawrence. Don’t tell 
me you folks are leaving so early 
and without your breakfast. 

Diesy: We’re not breakfast eaters, 





Mrs. Warren, and my wife made 
some coffee in our room. 

Mrs. WarREN (Contemptuously) : That 
stuff isn’t real coffee, Mr. Lawrence. 
Let me get you some that’s freshly 
perked. It won’t take a minute. 
A nice dish of oatmeal and ham 
and eggs wouldn’t do you any harm 
either. From the looks of you, you 
could stand something hot in your 
stomach. 

Diesy: Oh, for heavens’ sake . 
(Smiling, half ashamed of himself) 
Sorry, Mrs. Warren. I appreciate 
your kindness, but I just don’t need 
anything else that’s hot in my 
stomach. Besides, my wife and I 
must be getting back to New York. 

Mrs. WarREN: But it’s still raining, 
Mr. Lawrence, and the last we 
heard on the radio, they’re afraid of 
a washout on the Powder Mill Road. 


Diesy: After what we came through 
last night, Mrs. Warren, we won’t 
mind a little thing like a washout. 

Mrs. WarREN: You must be joking, 


Mr. Lawrence. Up here a washout 
isn’t a laughing matter, especially 
if the bridge goes out at Crescent 
Corners. That really ties up the 
traffic around here. 

Linpa (Entering in coat and hat, carry- 
ing overnight case): Oh, good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Warren. We had an ex- 
cellent night’s rest and we do thank 
you for taking us in last night. 

Mrs. WARREN: I was really hoping you 
folks would stay for Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Linpa: Oh, thank you, Mrs. Warren, 
but we couldn’t think of it. 

Mrs. WarrEN* Always room for a 
couple of extra places at a Thanks- 


giving dinner, and we’d be so glad 
to have you. I was just telling your 
husband that we might have some 
real trouble if the bridge washes out; 
Mr. Warren just went down to the 
village for the papers and he’ll be 
able to tell you how the roads are 
as soon as he gets back. 

Diasy: Oh, I’m sure we'll get through, 
Mrs. Warren, and thanks for every- 
thing. (Mr. WARREN and Trp enter. 
They carry several newspapers and a 
grocery bag or two.) 

Tep: Wow! What a downpour! They 
expect the bridge to go out at any 
minute. 

Diasy: In that ec: 
fast. 

Mr. WARREN: You'd better not move 
at all, young man. }\!.- advice is to 
stay put. Besides, the barricades are 
up on the other side of the village . . . 
no traffic on the New York road at 
all. 

Digsy: Of all the rotten luck! 

Tep: You won’t think so when you 
taste Mom’s Thanksgiving turkey. 

Diesy: Did you say turkey? 

Trp: I sure did . . . a thirty pounder 
this year. Mom could hardly get 
it into the oven. 

Linpa: Thirty pounds! Isn’t that a 
tremendous amount of turkey, Mrs. 
Warren? 

Mrs. WarREN: We’re all pretty big 
eaters in this household and we’re 
expecting a few extra people this 
year. 

Diesy (More to himself than to anyone): 
There ought to be some way to get 
out of here. 

Lrnpa: Oh, Digby, simmer down, can’t 
you? Let’s stay. 


etter move 





Mr. WarREN: You’re certainly wel- 
come, Mr. Lawrence, and we'll 
guarantee you a Thanksgiving to 
remember. 

Peeey (Yelling off-stage): 
Will you please come up here? 

Mrs. WaRREN (Calling): Just a min- 
ute, dear. 

Mr. WarkEN (Chuckling) : So our lead- 
ing lady has decided to rise and 
shine. 

Linpa: Leading lady? 

Trp: My sister has the lead in the 
Thanksgiving play tonight at the 
village, and, boy, is she important! 

Precay (A more desperate shout): 
Mother! Mother! I’m stuck! 

Mrs. WARREN (As she exits): Coming. 

Mr. WarkEN: Better let Ted help you 
upstairs with those bags, Mr. Law- 
rence, and join us for dinner. 

Linpa (Slipping off her coat and hand- 
ing it to Dicsy): Might as well take 
this along. I won’t be needing it. 

Diesy: It looks as if we have voted, 
Mr. Warren. (With sarcastic bow to 
LinpaA) I yield to the majority. 
(Picks up one large bag and overnight 
case as TED picks up second bag) 
Tell Mrs. Warren to save the wish- 
bone of the turkey for me. I’ll need 
it. (TEep and Digsy erit.) 

Linpa: You'll have to excuse my hus- 
band for appearing so rude, Mr. 
Warren. He’s really a sweet guy, but, 
he’s a bit upset. As a matter of fact, 
we’re both upset. We just had some 
pretty bad news. 

Mr. WarREN: I’m sorry to hear that, 
Mrs. Lawrence. Maybe if my wife 
was to make him some sassafras tea 

. . something hot in his stomach, 
you know. 


Mother! 


Linpa (Laughing): No, no, thank you. 
I’m afraid that wouldn’t help. 

Mr. WarREN: Well, anything we can 
do, ma’am, just say the word. (Pick- 
ing up grocery bags) I’d better take 
these things out to the kitchen. 
Emma will be needing them when 
she comes down. (Evxit) 

Linpa (Picking up a newspaper, as 
Mr. WARREN exits): Oh, I see you 
have the New Haven papers. (Leaf- 
ing through papers) Oh, dear! Here 
it is again! (Reading) “American 
Nightmare by Digby Lawrence due 
for short run in New York. Critics 
pronounce the Thanksgiving week 
opening of the new Lawrence satire 
a real turkey, a verdict, which in 
any man’s language is disappointing 
news for fans of the promising and 
talented Broadway playwright.”’ 

I hope to goodness he doesn’t see 
this. (Continues reading) “In spite 
of the brilliant performance of Linda 
Lawrence as the First Lady and the 
valiant efforts of a fine supporting 
cast, American Nightmare proved to 
be a bad theatrical dream from which 
New Haven audiences were only too 
happy to be awakened at the end of 
a particularly dismal third act.” 
(Slamming down paper in anger) 
How can they think of all those 
horrible things to (Mrs. 
WARREN and Pracy enter. Mrs. 
WARREN is carrying a rumpled Pil- 
grim costume over her arm. PEGGY 
is in a@ housecoat, her hair concealed 
beneath a scarf.) 

Mrs. Warren: Mrs. Lawrence, you 
haven’t met our daughter, Peggy. 
She was in bed when you arrived. 
Peggy, this is Mrs. Lawrence. She 


say! 





and her husband were caught in the 
cloudburst last night. 

Linpa: Hello, Peggy. 

Preacy: How do you do, Mrs. Law- 
rence. (With a gasp of surprise) 
Mrs. Lawrence. . . . Lawrence... 
could it be possible? Are you by 
any chance Linda Lawrence? 

Linpa: Yes, I am. 

Preaey: You mean you’re the Linda 
Lawrence, the actress! 

Linpa: I’m afraid you’re right. 

Preaey: Oh my goodness! Mother, 
why didn’t you tell me it was Linda 
Lawrence? 

Mrs. WarREN: Now how in the world 
was I to know... 

Praey: But everybody, just everybody 
knows Linda Lawrence. Why, 
Mother, her picture is always in the 
drama section, and... 

Linpa: Oh, I wouldn’t say “always.” 


Pracy: Well, almost always, and she’s 
been in the movies and on tele- 
vision, and, my goodness, this is per- 


fectly fabulous. Imagine having a 
real star right in our own house. 
Mrs. Warren: I’m afraid our daugh- 
ter is one of those stage-struck teen- 
agers, Mrs. Lawrence. 

Linpa: They tell me you’re a star, too, 
Peggy — or will be after tonight. 

Pracy: I’ll never live through it, Mrs. 
Lawrence, never! I’m so shook up 
right now I can’t remember a single 
one of my lines, and my hair isn’t 
right, and this hateful costume is 
ripped, and my face is full of 
freckles. 

Linpa (Laughing and cupping Praey’s 
face in her hand): I fail to see a single 
freckle, my dear. 


Preaey: You must — you must see 


them. They’re all over my nose. 
Linpa (Peering closely): I see . . . one 
. two... three freckles. Nothing 
that a little base make-up won’t 
take care of. 

PraGcy: Base make-up? What’s that? 

Linpa: I'll show you. I have some in 
my make-up kit. 

Mrs. WarrREN: And I can fix this cos- 
tume in a few minutes. When it is 
pressed, it will look ever so much 
better. (Exit) 

Linpa: It isn’t every actress who has 
a wardrobe mistress right under her 
own roof. 

Preaey: Wardrobe mistress? Oh, you 
mean Mom. (Trp and Diasy enter.) 

Trp: The papers are right here, Mr. 
Lawrence. Both the New Haven 
Register and the New York Times. 

Digsy: I’ll take them upstairs if no 
one is using them. 

Linpa (Quickly): Oh, Digby, you 
haven’t met Peggy. She has the 
leading part in the Thanksgiving 
play, you know. 

Diesy: Congratulations, Peggy. I 
hope the play is worthy of your 
talent. 

Preacy: Oh, it is. It’s a wonderful 
play, Mr. Lawrence. Ted wrote 
most of it. 

Diesy: Indeed? I didn’t know you 
were a playwright, young man. 

Trp: I’m not. I’m not a playwright at 
all. I just sort of fixed up the last 
scene. 

Diesy: That can very often be the 
most important part of the play. 
Preaay: And Mr. Lawrence ought to 
know, Ted. He’s a real playwright. 
He’s written all sorts of plays. You 





know — Time Is a Beggar and Death 
by Candlelight and Meet Mr. Monkey- 
shine . . . all big hits. 

Ten: I didn’t realize you were that Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Linpa: Yes, Ted, I’m Linda Lawrence. 

Preaey: Isn’t this just super? I'll bet 
we’re the only family in town who 
ever had two such celebrities for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Dicsy: But we’re still not actually sure 
that we are staying, Peggy. 

Tep: But you have to stay, Mr. 
Lawrence. There’s no escape. In 
fact, if that bridge goes out, you 
might be marooned here for days. 

Preaey: Bridge? What bridge? 

Trp: Are you a stranger around here, 
Peggy? The bridge at Crescent 
Corners, of course. 

Peacy: Oh, good heavens! If the 
bridge is out, Sue Hastings won’t be 


Then you must be... 


able to make it for the performance 
and she’s my mother in the play. 
Tep (With a whistle): By golly, Peggy, 


you’re right. And that confounded 
bridge has been closed to traffic 
since early this morning. What will 
we do? 

Peacay: We’ll have to get Miss Lar- 
rabee. (Zo Linpa) Miss Larrabee’s 
our director. She knows all the lines. 
I’m going to get dressed and run 
over there right away. (PEGGy ezits.) 

Trp: This is a heck of a note. I wish 
I had never got mixed up with this 
thing in the first place. 

Diasy: That’s show business, son. One 
crisis after another. , 

Linpa: Don’t Ted. Things 
have a way of turning out all right 
in the end.What’s the name of your 
play? 


worry, 


Trp: It’s called A Modern Thanks- 
giving. Corny title, isn’t it? I 
wanted to call it A Dream Boat 
Thanksgiving, but no one would 
listen to me. 

Diasy: I can’t think why. 

Tep: Neither can I. You see, it’s 
about this family, you know — one 
of these modern set-ups where no- 
body has any time for anything 
except himself. The father’s too 
busy with his business and his golf. 
The mother is too tied up with 
committees and bridge parties. The 
kids don’t care. Everybody thinks 
Thanksgiving is just another day, 
so why bother? 

Linpa: Then somebody falls asleep 
and dreams about the first Thanks- 
giving. 

Diesy: And somebody else shows up 
in a Pilgrim costume and holds 
forth about the virtues of the real 
Thanksgiving and what a great 
country this will be someday. 

Trp: Gee! How did you know? And 
you haven’t even read it. 

Diesy: No, but I’ve read about nine 
thousand, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine other plays just like it. 

Tep: You mean the idea has been 
used before and it isn’t any good? 

Linpa: Well, yes, Ted, the idea has 
been used many times, but that 
doesn’t mean it isn’t good. 

Diasy: It’s the treatment of the idea 
that really counts — how you handle 
it. 

Trp: I sure wish you could have been 
here when I was writing that last 
scene. You would have known just 
what to do. 

Diasy: I doubt it, boy, I doubt it. 





Trp: But gee whiz, you’re a real play- 
wright. Say, will you take a look at 
the final speeches if I get the script? 

Diasy: I tell you I’m no good at final 
scenes, Ted, no good at all. 

Linpa: Of course he’ll read your play, 
Ted. He’ll be glad to. Run along 
and get it. 

Trp: Oh, boy! This is great! I’ll bring 
it right down. (Ezit) 

Diesy: What’s the big idea of volun- 
teering for your husband? You know 
I have no time for this amateur rot 
and drivel. 

Linpa: Don’t you see, Digby, this 
isn’t rot and drivel to them. It’s 
fine and wonderful and they’re dead 
serious about it. 

Diesy: What do you want me to do? 
Pat him on the back and tell him 
he’s another Shakespeare? 

Linpa: Just read it and try to be 
helpful. And if you say one word 


or make one single crack, I — I'll 


never forgive you. 
in street clothes.) 

Pracy: Now we’re really in the soup! 
Miss Larrabee went over to spend 
the night with Sue Hastings and 
they’re both marooned. Now we 
don’t even have a director. 

Diesy: Well, Peggy, it looks as if 
your curtain’s going down before it 
even went up. 

PraGy: But it can’t happen, Mr. Law- 
rence. It just can’t. The whole 
town turns out for the annual 
Thanksgiving play. It’s... well, 
it’s a tradition. We can’t call it off 
now. We simply can’t. 

Mrs. WARREN (Entering with freshly 
pressed costume): Here’s your cos- 
tume, Peggy. See how fresh it looks? 


(Preaey enters 


I mended it so you'll never notice 
the tear under the arms. 

Praey: Oh, Mother, it looks as if I’m 
not going to need the costume. I’m 
afraid there isn’t even going to be a 
play. 

Mr. WaRREN (Entering in time to hear 
last line): Why not? What in the 
world has happened? 

Trp (Entering with script): Here it is, 
Mr. Lawrence. Now if you'll just 
look over this last scene, I’d like 
your honest opinion of the final 
speeches. 

PraGy: It’s no use, Ted. Miss Larra- 
bee went over to visit the Hastingses. 
Now neither one of them will be 
able to make it for the play. We’re 
sunk. 

Trp: But we can’t be. 

Mr. WarkkEN: This is a pretty kettle of 
fish! 

Mrs. Warren: I hope to goodness 
Granddad doesn’t hear about this. 
It will ruin his day. 

Preaey: How can he help finding out? 
Everybody’s talking about it. 

Diasy: I must say I don’t quite get it. 
Why all this fuss? What tremendous 
investment is at stake that the show 
must go on? 

Mrs. WarrREN: You don’t understand, 
Mr. Lawrence. This play means a 
lot to the community. It’s an im- 
portant part of our Thanksgiving. 

Linpa: I can see that it would mean a 
lot to the young people. 

Mr. Warren: Not only to the young 
people, Mrs. Lawrence. My father 
is eighty years old and the Thanks- 
giving play means even more to him 
than it does to Peggy and Ted. 
(GRANDDAD WARREN enters.) 





GrRaNpDpDAD: What in tarnation’s going 
on around here? What's all this 
tommyrot about calling off the play 
for tonight? Folks down in the vil- 
lage are all riled up! 

Mrs. WarRREN: For goodness’ sake, 
Granddad. You shouldn’t have come 
out in this downpour! And without 
your rubbers! 

GRANDDAD: Rubbers poppycock! 
That’s the trouble with your genera- 
tion! Want to wrap everybody up in 
cotton wool! Rubbers! Poppycock! 

Mrs. WARREN: But you'll catch your 
death! 

GRANDDAD: That’s what they’ve been 
telling me ever since I’ve been knee- 
high to a grasshopper and I haven’t 
caught my death yet! What’s the 
matter with you people anyway? 
Can’t even stand up to a little rain! 
Want to call off the Thanksgiving 
play just because the bridge is out. 

Tep: But, Granddad, we have no 
director. 

Preaey: And one of the main characters 
can’t come. 

GranppapD: Then find somebody else. 
Don’t just stand there sniveling. 
That’s the trouble with you young 
people today. Always ready to give 
up. No spunk and spirit! (Noticing 
Linpa and Dicsy) Who are these 
folks? Never saw ’em before. 

Mr. WarrREN: These are our guests 
from New York, Father. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

Linpa and Diasy: How do you do, 
Mr. Warren. 

GRANDDAD: New York, eh? Well, now, 
they say New Yorkers always know 
the answers. 
tion? 


What’s your sugges- 


LinpA: I’m afraid we’re not much help, 
Mr. Warren. 

Digsy: This play is very important 
to you, isn’t it, sir? 

GRANDDAD: Important? Let me tell 
you, young man, this play is one 
of the most important events in this 
town. 

Mrs. WarREN: Do sit down, Grand- 
dad, and let me take your coat. 
You’re wet through. (Helps him off 
with coat and hands it to Ten. 
Steers GRANDDAD to sofa and gets 
him to sit down) Peggy, run upstairs 
and get your father’s wool jacket. 
(As PeaGcy moves toward exit) And 
take that costume along with you. 
I don’t want it cluttering up the 
living room. (Kneels beside GRAND- 
DAD) Now let’s have a look at those 
shoes! Peggy, bring down a pair of 
slippers. His feet are soaked. (Re- 
moves shoes in spite of protests and 
hands them to Tep) Here, Ted, 
take these wet things out to the 
kitchen to dry. (Trp and Praey 
exit.) 

GRANDDAD: Stop fussing, Emmy. I 
never could abide a fussy woman! 

Mrs. Warren: And I never could 
abide a crotchety old man! Now 
you sit there and I’ll make you a 
nice cup of tea. (zits) 

GRANDDAD: I don’t want any tea! 

Diesy: It will do you good, Mr. 
Warren. . . . something hot in your 
stomach, you know. 

LinpDA: Pay no attention to him, Mr. 
Warren. 

Mr. WarreEN: Here are the morning 
papers, Father. Maybe you'd like 
to look at them. 


GRANDDAD: Papers! Who wants to 





read the papers any more? Nothing 
but scandal sheets. 

Mr. WarREN: At least you can look 
at the headlines. 

GRANDDAD: I’m not interested in a 
pack of smart alec reporters trying 
to scare folks out of their wits. 

Mr. WaRREN: There are some good 
editorials. 

GRANDDAD: Editorials! More young 
whippersnappers writing nonsense 
about our country going to the dogs. 

Mr. WarrEN: I give up. (Ezits) 

Dicsy: I take it you have a brighter 
view of our country’s future, Mr. 
Warren. 

Granppap: Of course, I do. Why 
would I want to live to be a hundred 
if I had no faith in the future? 

Linpa: So you want to live to be a 
hundred, Mr. Warren. I think that’s 
wonderful. 


GRANDDAD: What’s so wonderful about 
it, young lady? Everybody wants to 
live. 


Linpa: But it takes courage, Mr. 
Warren, especially in these days. 
In fact, I think it takes a very special 
courage to face the strange and un- 
certain years ahead. 

GRANDDAD: Poppycock! What’s there 
to be afraid of? When you take a 
look at our past and understand 
what’s gone before us, you can cer- 
tainly face up to the future. That’s 
the whole point of our Thanksgiving 
celebration, you know. 

Diasy: I’m afraid I don’t know, Mr. 
Warren. I don’t seem to under- 
stand the importance you people 
attach to Thanksgiving and es- 
pecially to this Thanksgiving play. 
(Preaay enters with jacket and slip- 
pers.) 


‘GRANDDAD: When I was your 


Preacy: Here, Granddad, let me help 
you into these dry things. 

GrRAaNDDAD (As Praey helps him): 
What are you trying to do, Peggy, 
make a mollycoddle of your old 
Granddad? 

Preacy: Nobody could do that, you 
old Fire-Eater. We’re just trying to 
take care of you. 

GRANDDAD: These people from the city 
can’t seem to get the hang of our 
Thanksgiving celebration, Peggy. 
They can’t understand all the fuss 
and feathers. 

Tep (Entering with cup of tea): Here’s 
your tea, Granddad, and you’d 
better drink it if you know what’s 
good for you. Mom’s on the war- 
path. 

GRANDDAD: Tea! 
like tea. 

Tep: Mom put some honey in it, just 
the way you like it. Have you had 
a chance to look at the script, Mr. 
Lawrence? 

Dicsy: I’ve just been telling your 
grandfather I’m a little confused by 
all this Thanksgiving activity. I 
realize that Thanksgiving is a na- 
tional holiday, but .. . 

GRANDDAD: Thanksgiving is a sight 
more than just a national holiday, 
son. Thanksgiving is a personal 
holiday . . . a personal holiday for 
every man who calls himself an 
American. 

Preacy: This is Granddad’s favorite 
topic, Mr. Lawrence. 


Bah! Never did 


age, 
young man, Thanksgiving was just 
a day to eat too much turkey and 
maybe go to a ball game in the 
afternoon. But in 1917 America 
went to war. 





Diesy: World War I 

make the 
democracy. 

GraNnppapD: It didn’t much matter to 
me what the war was about. It 
just mattered to me that my oldest 
son was in it and that he was re- 
reported missing somewhere over 
France. 

Linpa: I’m sorry, Mr. Warren. 

GRANDDAD: So was I, so was the whole 
town, because a lot of families lost 
their sons in 717 and ’18. 


- the war that 


was to world safe for 


A wartime 

Thanksgiving can be pretty grim. 

But then some of us got together and 

decided to have a community 
Thanksgiving. We put on a pageant 
down at the Town Hall. 

Diasy: Was it a success? 

GRANDDAD: Maybe not according to 
your way of thinking, but that home 
talent show did something for all of 
us. Made us feel the war wouldn’t 
last forever and made us determined 
to give the rest of our boys a better 
country to come home to. 

Diagsy: It must have been a fine play 
to do that, Mr. Warren. 

GRANDDAD: Come to think of it, it 

.. but it 

. the 
story of the Pilgrims is hard to beat. 
It has courage, determination, faith, 
every quality that has enabled this 
country to endure. 

Preey: After that, 


Thanksgiving play every year. 


, : | p 
wasn’t much of a play 
sure had a powerful story 


well, we’ve had a 

Trp: We’ve never missed. 

GRANDDAD: No, sir, 
Back in ’29, the vear 


never missed. 
of the stock 


we’ ve 


market crash, folks didn’t have very 
much to be thankful for. 


And there 
were some Thanksgivings during the 


Depression when most people were 
out of work — not even sure where 
their next meal was coming from. 
But a good look at our Pilgrim 
fathers turned the holiday into a day 
of real thanksgiving. 

Tep: All through World War II, even 
when Dad was on Guadalcanal and 
Mom worried and 
Granddad went right on with the 
Thanksgiving show just the same. 

Linpa: And now these young people 
want to carry on the same tradition. 

Granppap: How can they help it? It’s 
part of them. That is what is so 
important. How can we keep our 
American way alive, if we don’t 
plant our great national principles 
in their minds and hearts? Dad 
blame it! That’s what’s wrong with 
some of these scare-cats who write 
for the papers. They’re afraid of the 
future because they don’t believe in 
the past. 

Diesy: Do you really think we learn 
from the past, Mr. Warren? 

GRANDDAD: ’Course we do. Now take 
those fellows who came over here on 
the Mayflower. They had plenty 
to be scared of . . . hunger, Indians, 
sickness, death. 
from 
about 


was sick, she 


They were away 
They were worried 
their women folk and their 
children, but did they give up and 
go crawling back home when the 
Mayflower returned to England? 
Not a dad-blamed one of ’em. They 
all stayed right here and kept on 
fighting. And that’s the whole story 
of Thanksgiving in a nutshell. We 
can all be thankful that these people 
were our ancestors, and so long as 
we stick by their faith and their 


home. 





ideas of freedom for ourselves and 
for others, we’ve no cause to be 
afraid. 

Digsy: But the world of today is so 
much different . . . and the world of 
tomorrow even more uncertain. 

GRANDDAD: Mark my words, mister, 
if we present-day Americans just 
take a leaf out of the Pilgrims’ book, 
we'll be more than ready for what- 
ever comes. 

Diasy: I think I see what you mean, 
Mr. Warren, and I am beginning to 
understand what Thanksgiving 
means to you and to your town. 

Linpa: So do I, Mr. Warren, and | 
can promise you one thing. Your 
play will go on as scheduled. That 
is, if you'll let me play the Sue 
Hastings part. 

Trp: Let you! Wow, Peggy, did you 
hear what the lady said? 

Preaey: You don’t mean it! 
mean it! 

Linpa: But I do mean it, Peggy. I’d 
like very much to play the part, if 
you think I could do it. 

Tep: Do we think you can do it! 
You must be kidding. 

Diesy: I don’t think she’s kidding, 
Ted. I think she’s very much in 
earnest. And if there’s anything I 
can do backstage in the absence of 


You can’t 


the director, count me in. 

Peacy: This is too good to be true. 
(Running to doorway) Mother, Dad, 
come in and hear the good news. 
We’re having the play after all. 

GRANDDAD: I can’t tell you how much 


I appreciate the favor you are doing 
us and the whole town. 

Digpy (As Mr. and Mrs. WARREN 
enter): On the contrary, sir, I am 
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really doing myself a favor, a very 
great favor. You see, Linda and I 
are theatre people. She is an actress 
and I am a playwright. 

Trp: A very famous one, too. 
written a lot of hits, Granddad. 

Diasy: I’ve also had my share of flops, 
Ted. When we came here last night, 
I was really running away from my- 
self as a writer because my new play 
was what the critics call a “real 
turkey.” 

Mrs. WarrEN: Turkey! 
funny word for failure. 
Diesy: But today you folks have 
shown me how I can turn that turkey 
into a real Thanksgiving turkey 

after all. 

Linpa: Oh, Digby, do you really think 
you have the new slant you needed? 

Diasy: I’m sure of it, Linda. It’s all 
here, right here in this room. It’s 
in Ted’s play... 

Tep: Gee, do you like it, Mr. Law- 
rence? 

Diasy: I like it fine, Ted. And I like 
what I have found here. . . a real 
spirit of thankfulness for our Ameri- 
can heritage. 

Linpa: Oh, Digby, you do have a dif- 
ferent slant. 

Diepy: You see, Granddad . . . you 
don’t mind if I call you that, do 
you, sir? 

Mr. Warren: Half the town calls him 
that now, Mr. Lawrence. 

Diapy: Well, you see, Granddad, I 
was one of those smart alees, one of 


He’s 


That’s a 


those scare-cats you’ve been talking 
about. 
Praey: I don’t think you were ever 
afraid of anything, Mr. Lawrence. 
Diasy: Oh, yes, I was, Peggy. I was 





afraid of the critics, afraid of myself, 
and worse than that, I was afraid 
of the future. Somehow I had for- 
gotten that we can always borrow 
courage and wisdom from those who 
have gone before us. Here in this 
room I have learned that from your 
grandfather, and now I can finish 
my play — finish it in such a way 
that it will teach the same lesson to 
others who are doubtful and fearful 
about the future of America. 

Linpa: Are you going to keep the same 
title, Digby? “American Nighi- 
mare?”’ 

GRANDDAD: “American Nighimare”’ .. . 
I don’t know if I like that, young 


man. 
Diesy: I think you’ll like it when you 

see it opening night, sir, if you and 

your family will be our guests. 
PreGy: Oh, boy! 


A real Broadway 
opening! I can hardly wait. 

Diagpy: You see, sir, the best part of a 
nightmare is waking up and knowing 
it was only a bad dream. I’ve had 
my nightmare, sir, and now, thanks 
to you, I am wide awake. I can see 
that America has had enough of my 
kind of thin-blooded loyalty and 
half-hearted patriotism. Today we 
need to be reminded of our fore- 
fathers who could count their bless- 
ings in the face of danger, hardship, 
and fear. 

Linpa: Then how are you going to 
end your play, Digby? 

Dicsy: In much the same manner that 
Ted has ended his. 

Trp: That’s a real compliment. 

Diesy: Oh, not in the same words, 
exactly, but in the same spirit — 
the true spirit of faith and Thanks- 


giving. Here, I’ll show you. 

Mrs. WARREN: What do you mean, 
Mr. Lawrence? 

Diespy: As the new Director, I’m 
taking over. (Grouping cast as he 
talks) Linda, you’re over here, right 
stage. Ted, you’re on one side of 
her, Peggy on the other. Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren, I’ll want you left 
stage, a bit further downstage, _ if 
you please. There, that’s right. And 
now, Granddad, as Governor Brad- 
ford, you’re right here, center stage. 
Stage lights dim (Lights follow spoken 
cues), the spotlight is on you, as you 
lead your people in the Pilgrim’s 
favorite psalm of Thanksgiving. 
(Background music of “We Gather 
Together’ as GRANDDAD begins the 
Hundredth Psalm.) 

GRANDDAD: Make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord, all ye lands. 

Linpa: Serve the Lord with gladness; 
come before His presence with sing- 
ing. 

Mr. WarREN: Know ye that the Lord 
He is God; it is He that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves. 

Preacy: We are His people and the 
sheep of His pasture. 

Tep: Enter into His gates with 
thanksgiving and into His courts 
with praise. 

Mrs. WarrREN: Be thankful unto Him 
and bless His name. 

Au: For the Lord is good; His mercy 
is everlasting; and His truth en- 
dureth to all generations. (Jf de- 
sired, audience and cast join in sing- 
ing “We Gather Together” as the 
curtains close.) 

THE END 
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The Cleanest Town in the West 


A Farce of the Old West 
by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

CrasH Crackpown, sheriff of Red 
Gulch 

Fizzy Hiaarns, soda bartender at the 
Red Gulch Hotel 

DELILAH ALLURE, hostess at the Red 
Gulch Hotel 

Cactus Pere, the stagecoach driver 

CyntTu1A NyYLon, clerk in the general 
store 

WILpcAT SADDLESORE, deputy sheriff 

LARAMIE LUKE, a tall stranger 

Dupe Rascat, a short stranger 

Ma Jrrrers, head of the Wells Fargo 
office in Red Gulch 

TIME: One morning in the 1870's. 

SetrrinG: The soda bar and dining room 
of the Red Gulch Hotel. Over the bar 
are three posters, reading “‘Soft Drinks 
Only — To Keep Red Gulch the Clean- 
est Town in the West,” “Lips that 
Touch Wine Shall Never Touch 
Mine,” and “Red Gulch — A Good 
Town for Children and Old Folks.” 
Before the bar are four tables with 
checkered tablecloths. 

At Rise: Fizzy Hia@Gins, wearing an 
apron, ts standing behind the bar. His 
hair is parted in the middle and he has 
a walrus mustache. Standing in front 
of the bar is CrasH CRACKDOWN, tall 
and stalwart. At one of the tables is 
Witpcat SADDLESORE, a small but 
peppy old man. He is playing soli- 
taire. 

CrasH: Give me another orangeade, 
Fizzy. 


Fizzy (Reaching under counter): Sure 
thing, Crash. I’d better go easy on 
the soda water, though. The sheriff 
of Red Gulch must keep a clear head. 

CrasH: You're right, Fizzy. Better 
make it root beer, instead. I don’t 
want to get fuzzy in my thinkin’. 
(Fizzy puts bottle of root beer on 
counter. CRASH pours root beer into 
glass and downs it in one gulp. He 
smacks his lips.) That sure hits the 
spot, Fizzy. (De.iman ALLURE 
saunters in and comes to bar.) 

DeE.ILaH (Flirtatiously): Mornin’, 
Sheriff Crash Crackdown. 

CrasH: Mornin’, Miss Delilah Allure. 

De.iiaH: You’re lookin’ fit as a prize 
steer, Crash. 

Crasu: You’re lookin’ mighty fit your- 
self, Miss Delilah. 

DE.ILAH: Seen those two strangers who 
rode into town a while ago? 

Crasu (Fingering holster): Strangers? 

DeE.ILAH: One tall galoot and one short 
one. They’ve been hangin’ around 
over at Blacksmith Joe’s. 

CrasH: Mighty interestin’. And bears 
investigatin’. (Drawing himself up 
and speaking dramatically) We have 
to keep an eye on strangers. It’s 
my sworn duty as sheriff to do so. 
(Taking off hat and holding it over 
his heart) After all, we want to keep 
Red Gulch the cleanest town in the 
west. 

Fizzy: You’re not just clackin’ your 
teeth, Crash. 





DewitaH (Coyly): You're so big and 
strong, Crash. (She takes his arm.) 
My, what a muscle! Are you goin’ to 
investigate the strangers? You'll 
really surprise ’em. Maybe they 
don’t know you're the fastest gun 
in the west. 

CrasH (Puts on hat, draws gun quickly 

holster, then 
Mighty nice of you to say so, Miss 
Delilah. But I don’t aim to kill 
anybody unless it’s absolutely neces- 
sary. (Fingering holster) Not that I 
couldn’t if I wanted to. But I’ll send 
my deputy, Wildcat Saddlesore. 
(Looking over at Wiipcat’s table) 
Wildeat. 

Witpcat (Looking up from his game): 
You a-callin’ me, Crash? 

CrasH: That I am, Wildcat. A couple 
of strange hombres in town are 
hangin’ around Blacksmith Joe’s. 


from puts it back 


Better mosey over and keep an eye 
on ’em. 

Witpcat (Rising): I'll keep an eagle 
eye on ’em, Crash. And they better 
not get ornery with Wildcat Saddle- 


sore. I’ll cut ’em to ribbons. I'll 
fill °em full of holes. (Tries to draw 
gun from his holster, gets it caught, 
and continues to tug at it) I'll make 
‘em tremble. I’ll fill ’em with fear. 
(He manages with a gigantic pull to 
get the gun from the holster, but his 
Herculean effort makes him fall flat on 
the floor. He picks himself up sheep- 
ishly.) I’ll be seein’ you. (He ezits.) 

De.iLan: My, he’s a fierce little man. 

CrasH: And worth his weight in 
bullets. It’s a real comfort to have 
a dependable deputy. 

Fizzy: He sure does a lot of work for 
you, Crash. 


CrasH: That he does. I do the thinkin’ 
mostly; he carries out my ideas. 
De.itaH: Come to think of it, Crash, 
you haven’t left the hotel in weeks. 
Been doin’ a pile of thinkin’, 

haven’t you? 

CrasH: I have a theory, Miss Delilah. 
A man doesn’t have to move around 
a lot to maintain law and order. All 
he needs to do is think and plan. 

DeLiILAH: You're a Crash. 
(Again taking his arm) A strong 
genius. (Cacrus Pere enters hur- 
riedly and comes to bar.) 

Cactus: Give me a sarsaparilla pronto, 
Fizzy. My nerves are jumpin’ like 
jack rabbits. 

DewitaAH: Why, it’s Cactus Pete, the 
stagecoach driver. 

Cras: What’s botherin’ you, Cactus? 

Cactus: Been held up again over near 
Dead Eye Canyon. I didn’t have 
any passengers with me. ‘Two men 
did it. They stole the Wells Fargo 
pay roll. They went that-a-way. 
(Points left) 

Crasu: Two men, you say? 

DewiLaH: A tall one and a short one? 

Cactus (Pouring sarsaparilla and down- 
ing it): Come to think of it — one 
was tall, and one was short. 

CrasH: Well, we don’t need to worry 
about it. There’s a tall stranger and 
a short stranger in town. Wildcat 
Saddlesore is out investigatin’ ’em. 

Cactus: Maybe you’d better take a 
hand yourself in the investigation, 
Crash. 

Fizzy: No need for that. 
does the thinkin’. 

Crasu (Smiling and fingering his hol- 
ster): Right. But I can act when the 
time comes. 


genius, 


Crash just 





Cactus: We all know you’re the fastest 
gun in the west. 

Crasu: That Iam. But I don’t aim to 
kill anybody unless it’s absolutely 
necessary. (As Crasu speaks, Cyn- 
THIA NYLON CYNTHIA is 
pretty, genteel, and delicate.) 

DevitaAn (Jronically): Here 
Miss Goodie Two-Shoes. 

Crasu (Removing his hat and bowing): 
Mornin’, Miss Cynthia. (Smiling 
winningly at her) Hope I’m to have 
the pleasure of takin’ you to the 
dance on Saturday night. 

Cynruta: Oh, Crash. I heard what you 
said as I came in. Is there never to 
be an end to killing? Must men turn 
on each other? Can we not love our 
neighbors as.ourselves? Promise me 
you won’t kill anybody, Crash. 

CrasH: I have a sworn duty, ma’am. 
I aim to keep Red Gulch the cleanest 
town in the west. 


enters. 


comes 


DELILAH: Seems to me you just want 
to obstruct justice, Miss Nylon. To 
keep a town clean, you have to have 
a little blood-lettin’ once in a while. 

CyntTuia: Oh, say not so, Miss Delilah! 
Nothing good ever comes from shoot- 


ing and killing. When will it end? 
Why must it go on? 

Fizzy (Dryly): Nobody’s been killed 
around here for the last ten years — 
not since Crash sheriff. 
Come to think of it, Crash, you 
haven’t left the hotel here more’n 
five times in all those years, have 
you? 

Crasu: Thinkin’ is my strong point. 

DeE.iILAH (Snuggling up to him): Bril- 
liant — that’s what you are. If 
Miss Nylon won’t go to the dance 
with you, Crash, why not take me? 


has been 


Crasu (Embarrassed): Shucks, Miss 
Delilah, I admire you and all — 
Cyntuia: For shame, Miss Delilah. 

Have you no modesty? 

De.itAH: Not where Crash is 
cerned, kiddo. 

Cynruia: In any event, Crash Crack- 
down, if there’s to be killing, I shall 
not attend the dance with you. 

DeE.ILAH: Let me tell you, sister, there 
may be rough stuff around here be- 
fore long. There are a couple of or- 
nery strangers in town. Cactus here 
thinks they held up his stage. 

CynruiA: Robbery! Will it never end? 

DewiLaH: Best thing you can do is 
get back to the general store. I'll 
take care of Crash. 

Cynruia (A bit snippily): I am going 
to the store, because it is nearly ten 
o’clock. (Pleadingly) Oh, Crash, 
promise me. Promise me there will 
be no shooting. 

CrasH: I don’t aim to kill anybody 
unless it’s absolutely necessary. 

Cynraia: Alas, that is not enough. I 
shall take my leave. (She ezits.) 

Cactus: A pretty miss, that Miss 
Nylon. 

DELILAH: Pretty maybe — but too 
all-fired genteel for these parts. 

Crasu: She is mighty genteel, but she’s 
true blue. 

DeuitaH: I can be true blue, too, 
Crash. Just test me. 

Cactus: Thing I don’t understand 
about these stage-coach holdups, 
Crash, is that when you arrested 
that other stranger, Harold Mont- 
gomery, I thought you had the real 
culprit for sure. 

CrasH: So did I, Cactus. Harold’s been 
in the Red Gulch jail for a month 


con- 


’ 





now, but he won’t confess to any- 
thing. 

DeuitaAH: That’s a pretty name 
Harold Montgomery. 

CrasH: And he’s a good-lookin’ young 
fellow, but he came here as a stranger 
on the exact day of the last holdup. 

De.iLaH: But, Crash, there have been 
other holdups since then. So Harold 
Montgomery can’t be responsible. 

Crasu: Don’t be too sure of that, Miss 
Delilah. These other holdups might 
have been done by pals of his. 
(WiLpcat SADDLESORE enters with 
drawn gun, preceded by LARAMIE 
LuKE and Dupe Rascau. He 
tions them to a table where they sit.) 

Wivpcat: Here are the strangers, boss. 


mo- 


They came along like lambs when 
they saw I meant business. Wildcat 
Saddlesore’s name is known through- 
out the west. These galoots shook 
with fear when they heard who I was. 
(Witpcat’s hand is shaking as he 
points his gun at the strangers. Crasu 
comes to table and stands looking 
piercingly at the strangers.) 

CrasH (Eyeing the tall one): 
name? 

LARAMIE (Laughing): Laramie Luke. 

CrasH: What’s the joke, 
Luke? 

LARAMIE (Pointing to WiLpcaT): He’s 
the joke. Tell him to put that gun 
away before it goes off by accident. 
The way he’s shaking, he’s likely to 
hit the bartender by mistake. 

Fizzy (Nervously): You have a point 
there, stranger. 

Witpcat: Why, I'll drill you so full 
of holes you’ll look like a piece of 
Swiss cheese. 


Your 


Laramie 


CrasH: You’d better put up the gun, 
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Wildcat. I’ll take over from now on. 
Wivpcat (Attempts to put gun into hol- 
ster but instead drops it on his own 
foot): Ouch! (Laramre LuKE laughs 
again, and Wiupcat glares at him.) 

Crasu (70 short stranger): And your 
name, stranger? 

Dupe: Dude Rascal, known through- 
out the West as the erudite cowhand. 

CrasH: Erudite? 

Dupe: Educated, if you will, my dear 
sheriff. With all modesty, I think I 
may claim to have had more than 
average book learning. To para- 
phrase Chaucer in The Canterbury 
Tales, gladly will I learn and gladly 
teach. 

Witpcat: Beware of fancy words, 
Crash. That guy Chaucer was one 
of Billy the Kid’s boys. 

Dupe: My dear ignoramus, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, 1340-1400, was the first 
great English poet. If you had half 
a brain in that grotesque head of 
yours, you’d know that. 

LARAMIE: You tell ’em, Dude. 

Dupe: Thank you, Laramie, I will. I 
am always appalled at the virtual 
illiteracy that characterizes the in- 
habitants of such Red 
Gulch. 

Crasu: Careful, stranger. Red Gulch 
is the cleanest town in the west. 
Dupe: Clean, perhaps, my dear sheriff 

but ineffably uncultured. 

Crasu: The big question is just 
what are you boys doin’ in Red 
Gulch? 


LARAMIE: Just passin’ through. 


towns as 


Crasu: And the second question is 
do you know a galoot named Harold 
Montgomery? 

DeviLaAH: A real nice-lookin’ fellow. 





Dupe: My dear sheriff, I know only 
one Montgomery — in Alabama. 
CrasH: Come to think of it Harold 
Montgomery does sound like a 

Southerner. 

Dupe (Laughing): The Montgomery I 
refer to is a city. 

CrasH: Come here, Cactus. 
leaves bar and comes to table.) These 
look like the fellows who held up 
the coach? 

Cactus: The thievin’ varmints were 


(Cactus 


wearin’ masks, but one was tall, and 

one was short. Could very well be 
these two mavericks. 

De.iLaAn (Sauntering to 
couple of outlaws, eh? 

Dubs (Rising and bowing): How pleas- 


ant to see a fair flower of the west, 


table): <A 


even in such drab surroundings. 
DeuiLAH: Gee, thanks, mister. 
Dupe: Dude Rascal to my friends 
among whom I hope to number you. 
LARAMIE: Say, I’d like to wet my 
whistle. (Rises) Bartender, a shot of 
whiskey. 
Crasu (Horrified): Whiskey! 


to posters over bar) Can’t you read? 


(Points 

No alcoholic beverages served in 
ted Gulch. We’re the cleanest town 
in the west. 

LARAMIE (Sitting dejectedly): You’re 
the dryest town in the west — that’s 
for sure. 

Dupe: You must conquer this desire 
for what Keats calls “beaded bubbles 
winking at the 

Let us trust that the next 


brim,” my dear 
Laramie. 
community we visit will not have so 
marked an aversion to the grain and 
the grape. 

Cactus: There 
town for you boys. 


won't be any next 


Fact is, your 


next stop is likely to be a rope at the 
end of a tree. 

LARAMIE (Fingering his throat): Rope? 

Cactus: We hang stage coach robbers 
around here. 

De.itaH: That’s what helps to keep 
us the cleanest town in the west. 
(CYNTHIA NYLON enters.) 

Cynru1a (Angrily): I heard 
words. Oh, why must there always 
be talk of hanging and killing? Is 
there never to be an end to violence? 

DeLILAH: What are you doin’ back 


here, Bo-Peep? at the 
? 


those 


Business 


general store slow this mornin’? 
Cynruia: Mr. Heavythumb, the owner 
of the store, told me to take a few 
moments off. 
Dupe (Rising): Beauty blesses us this 


morning. Your servant, ma’am. 
Dude Rascal is the name. 

CyntruiA: How do you do, sir. I am 
Cynthia Nylon, a poor but honest 
clerk in the Red Gulch General 
Store. 

Dupe: Nylon a beautiful name, 
ma’am. (Looking closely at her) But 
I think I have seen your lovely 
features at another time and in 
another place. 

Cyntuia: No, I do not believe we have 
ever met. 

Dupre (Doubtfully): Perhaps not, but 
I could swear 

Crasu (Breaking in): Now look here, 
Mr. Rascal, be all- 
fired eager to change the subject. I 
aim to find out if you two galoots 
robbed the stage this mornin’. 

LARAMIE: We’re honest, sheriff. 

Dupe: Laramie and I are men of 
sterling integrity. As for me, I 
always abide by the Bard’s words, 


you seem to 





“This above all, to thine own self 
be true, and it must follow as the 
night the day, thou canst not then 
be false to any man.” 

De.itaAH: My, you sure have a way 
with words, Dude Rascal. 

Dupe: Thank you, my dear. (Ma 
JITTERS, a plump, excitable woman, 
enters. ) 

Ma: Jumpin’ junebugs, I’ve just heard 
the news! The Wells Fargo pay roll 
has been lifted again! 

Cactus (Sadly): That it has, Ma Jit- 
ters. I know how you feel. As head 
of the Wells Fargo office in Red 
Gulch, you must be mighty upset. 


Ma (Sinking into a chair and wiping her 


I’m 
nearly crazy. This is the third time 
in two weeks that the pay roll has 
(To Cactus) What’s 
Can’t 
varmints 


brow with a bandana): Upset! 


been swiped. 
wrong with you, anyway? 
take a shot at the 
when they hold you up? 
Cactus: I’m always outnumbered, Ma 


you 


Jitters. Anyway, these two hombres 
may be the thieves. 

Ma LARAMIE Dupe): 
They look like a couple of untrust- 
worthy galoots. 

Dupe: Madam, I must object to your 


(Eying and 


aspersions. Laramie and I are, like 
Caesar’s wife, above reproach. 
Ma: Don’t tell me about Caesar’s wife. 
I know Joe Caesar. His wife ran 
off with a Pony Express rider. 
Dupe (Sighing): Alas, madam, that is 
the had in mind. 
(Shrugging) Illiteracy rides again. 
Crasu (Taking a small book from his 
pocket): I’d better consult my little 
guide here. This is Jonathan Whack- 
er’s book called “How to Conduct 


not woman I 


an Investigation.”’ (Opens book and 
reads for a moment) Whacker says, 
“Among the first factors to be em- 
phasized in shrewd criminal in- 
vestigation is whether the suspected 
culprit has an alibi for the time and 
place of the crime.” (Putting book 
back into pocket) That Whacker 
always hits the nail on the head. 

Ma: I’d like to hit these two galoots 
on the head. 

Cynrui: Violence! Violence! Always 
violence! 

Crasu: So, Mr. Dude Rascal, where 
were you when the stage coach was 
robbed? 

Dupe: That’s a silly question, sheriff. 

Crasu: Silly? Mind your manners, 
Mr. Rascal. 

Dupe: How do I know where Laramie 
and I were when the stage coach was 
robbed unless you tell us the ap- 
proximate time when the dastardly 
deed occurred? 

Cactus: It was exactly eight-thirty. | 
was held up just ten minutes out of 
Slippery Bend. 

Dupe (Thoughtfully): Eight-thirty. 
Mm. Ah, yes, I have it. At eight- 
thirty Laramie and I were in the 
vicinity of the Red Gulch General 
Store. You see, I am interested in a 
town’s level of culture, and when- 
ever I come to a town, I like to dis- 
cover if the general store keeps a 
stock of good books. The store, 
alas, was not open. 

Crasu: Did you see these men around 
the store this mornin’, Miss Cynthia? 

Cyntuia: No, I did not. 

LARAMIE: When we were ridin’ away, 
I got a glimpse of this pretty miss. 
She was runnin’ toward the store 





carryin’ a big satchel. 

Dupe: You’re right, Laramie. We 
didn’t bother to go back because 
Miss Cynthia looked so flustered 
and out of breath that it would 
have been ungentlemanly to intrude 
on her at that time. 

LARAMIE: So that’s that, Mr. Sheriff. 

Crasu (Again taking out book and con- 
sulting it): Hmm. Whacker says, 
“The chief test of an alibi is the cor- 
roborating evidence of other wit- 

Unless the alleged culprit’s 

alibi can be proved by testimony 

from reliable witnesses, it is worth- 


” 


nesses. 


less. 

Ma: This one is worthless if I ever 
heard one. 

Cactus: Don’t let the varmints pull 
the wool over your eyes, sheriff. 
Witpcar (Advancing timidly): Let me 
beat the truth out of ’em, Crash. 
Wildcat Saddlesore has ways of 
makin’ varmints talk. (Dupk raises 
his eyebrows, then raises his hand. 
Wixpcat backs away quickly. Dupr 
merely smooths his hair with his hand. 
Then he rises suddenly, goes to W1Lb- 
caAT, lifts him, carries him to bar, ard 

deposits him on counter.) 

Dupe: Just sit there, little man, until 
you cool off. You wear your emo- 
tions on your sleeve. (DupDE begins 
to return to table. Wi.pcart is about 
to get down from the counter. DupE 
turns, glares at Witpcat, and WiLp- 
CAT remains seated.) 

Wixpcat (Not moving): I'll carve his 
heart out. I'll beat him to a pulp. 
I’ll — (Cynruia rushes to Witpcat 
and grabs his arm.) 


Cyntui: Please, Wildcat Saddlesore, 
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no violence! There must be an end 
to killing. 

Witpcat (Still not moving): I'll crush 
him to pieces, I’ll — 

CynrutA: Please — 

Witpcat: Well, all right, Miss Cyn- 
thia. I’ll hold back for your sake. 

CyntTuIA: Please pour me a small 
orangeade, Fizzy. I feel the need 
of liquid refreshment. 

Fizzy: Right, ma’am. (CYNTHIA 
reaches inte her pocket, takes out a 
silver dollar and places it on counter. 
Fizzy pours the orangeade. Then he 
takes silver dollar, puts it into drawer 
at counter, and gives CYNTHIA her 
change.) 

Cactus (Going to bar): I’ll have another 
sarsaparilla, Fizzy. (Cactus also 
places a silver dollar on bar. Fizzy 
pours sarsaparilla, puts dollar into 
drawer, and gives change to Cactus.) 

CrasH: I’m afraid, Dude Rascal and 
Laramie Luke, that your alibi won’t 
hold up. Miss Cynthia never saw 
you. 

LARAMIE: Well, I saw her. That satchel 
seemed all-fired heavy, ma’am. What 
was in it? 

Cyntuia: If you saw me — which I’m 
inclined to doubt — I must have 
been carrying my ledgers in it. I 
keep the store’s accounts. 

Ma (Jumping up excitedly): Say, I 
have an idea! Should have thought 
of it sooner. That pay roll was all 
marked! 

CrasH: Marked? 
glass to the floor.) 

Cactus: Sorry, Fizzy. Guess my 
nerves are still jumpy after all these 
holdups. 

Ma: The Wells Fargo Company put a 


(Cactus drops his 





little red identifyin’ mark on all the 
silver dollars in this week’s pay roll. 
That’s so the money could be traced 
if any thievin’ galoots tried to spend 
it. 

Crasu: Very clever. 

Ma:So why not search these varmints? 
If they have any of the marked 
money on ’em, we can have a lynch- 
in’ party. (At bar, Cynruia faints 
and falls to floor.) 

Cras (Rushing to her): She just can’t 
stand talk of lynchin’. 

Dupe: These delicate flowers of the 
west are mere reeds before the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Crasu (Holding up Cynruta): Miss 
Cynthia, Miss Cynthia, speak to me. 

Cyntuia (Opening eyes): Where am I? 

CrasH: You’re in Red Gulch, Miss 
Cynthia — the cleanest town in the 
west. Some water, Fizzy. (Fizzy 


brings a glass of water to Crasu, who 
holds it to Cynruta’s lips while she 
sips slowly.) 

Cyntuta: Thank you, Crash Crack- 


down. I am so sorry to cause all 
this bother. But when I hear of 
hanging, I become faint. 

DewuitAH: Poor kid. (Crasu helps 
Cynruia to her feet. She clings to 
him as he leads her to a chair at table.) 

Crasu: Now just sit here, Miss Cyn- 
thia, until you feel better. All this 
excitement has just been too much 
for you. 

Cyntui (Sitting): Thank you, Crash. 
You are so kind and gentle. Perhaps 
I shall attend the dance with you, 
after all. 

Crasu: You’ve made me a happy man, 
Miss Cynthia. 

Ma (Impatiently): Love is nice and all, 


but what 
varmints? 

CrasH: All in good time, Ma Jitters. 

Dupe: Never disturb a gentleman in 
his ministrations to a lovely lady. 

Ma: That’s enough out of you, Mr. 
Thief. 

Dupe: You wound me, madam. Who 
steals my purse steals trash, but 
who steals my good name 

Ma: Aw, shut up! 

CrasH (Taking book from 
Whacker says, - 

Witpcat: Let me search ’em, Crash. 

Cras: Please, Wildcat. Let me pro- 
ceed. Whacker says, ‘““The search of 
the culprit’s person should always 
be done by the official in charge.” 
(Closing book and putting it back in 
pocket) Sorry, Wildcat. 

Wiupcat: That’s all right, Crash. I 
won’t go against Jonathan Whacker. 
He’s the expert. 

Cras: You two fellows stand over 
there against the wall. (Points left) 

Dupe: This is an insult, sir. My word 
is my bond. 

Crasu (Fingering holster): Move, men. 
I don’t aim to kill anybody unless 
it’s absolutely necessary. 

LARAMIE (Rising): That’s mighty nice 
of you, mister. 

Dupe (Rising): It’s all right, Laramie. 
We may as well get this foolishness 
over with. What can you expect in 
a cultural desert like Red Gulch? 

Ma: Red Gulch is the cleanest town in 
the west. 

Wipcat: It’s more than that — it’s 
the cleanest town in the country. 
LARAMIE: Well, goodie-goodie —- and 
bully for Red Gulch. (He and DupE 
go left where they stand facing wall.) 


about searchin’ these 


pocket) : 





Crasu: Hands over your heads. (DUKE 
and LARAMIE comply. Cras begins 
to search LARAMIE’s pockets first. He 
finds a ball of string, which he places 
on table.) 

LARAMIE: I’m a string saver. You cer- 
tainly can’t hang a man for that. 
(Crasu finds a rabbit’s foot.) Uma 
great believer in rabbits’ feet. 
They’ve always brought me luck — 
until today. (Cras discovers a 
small photograph.) That’s my 
mother. 

Crasu (Removing his hat): I take my 
hat off to all mothers. They’re the 
backbone of the nation. 

Cyntuia: Oh, Crash, there surely can 
be no harm in a man who carries 
his mother’s picture in his pocket. 

Crasu (Putting hat back on head): A 
man who loves his mother must have 
good stuff in him. 


LARAMIE: Every day is mother’s day 
with me. 


CyntTuiA: What a lovely thought. 

LARAMIE: Thank you, ma’am. I have 
a sweet nature. 

Crasu (Again searching): Guess that’s 
all. 

Ma: Let’s hope you have more luck 
with the next galoot. I’m all fired up 
for a good lynchin’. 

CYNTHIA: Ma Jitters. 
there be an end to violence. 

Crasu (Now searching Dupre): Hmmm. 
A book. (Takes small volume from 
Dupre’s pocket and looks at it) 
“Selected Plays of William Shake- 
speare.”’ 

Dupe: I always carry a copy of the 
Bard with me. His immortal words 
help me to while away the lonely 
hours. 


Please, Let 


DevitaH: You’re an interestin’ man, 
Dude Rascal. 

Dupe (Eying her appreciatively): And 
you are a most interesting woman, 
ma’am. 

Crasu (Still searching): Another book. 

Dupe: “Selected Poetry of John 
Keats.”’ He died young. 

Ma: So will you, you varmint. 

Dupe: Madam, try to control your 
bloodthirsty propensities. 

CrasH: That seems to be all. (Cactus 
PETE rushes over to DupE.) 

Cactus: Wait a minute, Crash. I see 
a bulge in that watch pocket, and 
it’s not a watch. (Reaches into 
Dupve’s watch pocket and draws out 
a silver dollar. Ma Jrrrers rushes 
over and grabs dollar from Cactus.) 

Ma: Let me see that. Dollars to 
doughnuts it’s one of the marked 
ones. (She examines it.) Sure 
enough. Here’s the red mark on it. 

Crasu (Taking book from pocket): 
Whacker has a section on examina- 
tion of evidence. (He reads.) “All 
evidence should be scrutinized care- 
fully. A magnifying glass is a requi- 
site aid.”” (Crasu takes a magnifying 
glass from his pocket and takes silver 
dollar from Ma. He examines it with 
glass.) Yep. There’s the red mark 
all right. 

Ma (Triumphantly): Get the noose 
ready, Cactus. 

CyntuiA: Oh, when will violence and 
killing be a thing of the past? 

Ma: Only when thievin’ galoots don’t 
show their faces in Red Gulch. 

Fizzy: The cleanest town in the west. 

Dupe: My dear people, I assure you 
I have not the foggiest notion of how 
this silver dollar got into my jeans. 





Personally, I feel I have been framed. 

LARAMIE: Dude’s right. We’re broke. 
Fact is, we hoped to get some work 
in Red Gulch. 

Wiupcart: A likely story. Why, Ill 
have you two varmints swingin’ from 
a tree in no time. I'll have you 
payin’ for your crimes. I’ll — (DupE 
advances on Wiupcat, who retreats 
behind the bar.) Don’t touch me, 
you thief. 

CrasH: The jig’s up, Dude Rascal. 
The evidence is against you. (To 
Fizzy) Fizzy, there’s some rope in one 
of those drawers. Bring it over here. 
We'll tie up these galoots. 

Laramie: I demand a fair trial. 

Ma: And you'll get one. All those who 
vote guilty, say “Aye.” (CRasu, 
Cactus, Fizzy, and Wiupcat shout 
“Aye!’”’) 

Cyntuia: You cannot take the law 
into your own hands. 

DewizaH: Hangin’ seems a bit rash, 
Crash. 

Ma: The “‘Ayes”’ have it. Now there’s 
your fair trial. 

Dupe: If this is Red Gulch justice, I’ll 
take vanilla. 

Cactus: We’re the cleanest town in 
the west. (Fizzy opens drawer at bar, 
takes out rope, and then speaks ex- 
citedly.) 

Fizzy: Say, there are a couple of silver 
dollars here with red marks on ’em! 

CrasH (Going quickly to bar): Red 
marks? 

Fizzy: Sure as shootin’. (Hands dollars 
to CrasH) Take a look. (CrasuH 
takes out magnifying glass and ex- 
amines dollars.) 

Crasu: Those are red marks all right. 
The magnifyin’ glass doesn’t lie. 


We have Whacker’s word for that. 
Now the question is — who had 
these silver dollars? 

Fizzy: I can tell you that, Crash. 
Cactus gave me one for his sarsa- 
parilla, and Miss Cynthia gave me 
the other for her orangeade. 

Dupe: Obviously, the vile fellow 
planted the dollar in my pocket 
when he pretended to search me. 

CrasH: But Miss Cynthia? 

De.uitan: Looks like Little 
Muffet is a crook. 

Cyntuia: How silly you all are. Do 
I look like a stage coach robber? 
Do I, a harmless little clerk in a 
general store, seem a likely candi- 
date for dishonest acts? Do I 

De.iLaH: You sure do. 

Cactus (Beginning to edge toward exit): 
I’m goin’ to get a little air. (CRASH 
rushes to him, overtakes him, grabs 


Miss 


him, and, in the struggle, wrestles him 


to the floor. In the fall, a number of 
silver dollars fall from Cacrvs’ 
pocket.) 

Crasu: Aha! (He lifts Cacrus by the 
collar. WiLpcatT comes over and 
picks up dollars.) 

Witpcart: They have the red marks on 
‘em, all right. 

Ma: You thievin’ skunk! And to think 
I trusted you and believed your tall 
tales about the holdups. 

Crasu: I should have suspected the 
ornery maverick. It was mighty 
queer there were never any pas- 
sengers with him when the holdups 
occurred. 

DeitaAH: This’ll clear Harold Mont- 
gomery. 

Cyntuia: There must be some mistake. 

De.itan: And you made it, sister. 





LARAMIE: Say, Dude, I remember now 
where we saw little Miss Cynthia 
before we ever hit Red Gulch. You 
must remember, Dude. Cactus and 
Miss Cynthia were stayin’ at the 
hotel in West Coyote when we were 
there a couple of years ago. 

DeE.ILAH: Stayin’ together? 

LARAMIE: Yes, ma’am. 

Cactus: I may be a crook, but you’re 
not goin’ to say anything against 
Cynthia’s character. She’s my wife. 

Crasu: Wife! 

Ma: Well, I'll be a long-horned steer! 

Cactus: Sure, we’ve been workin’ this 
stage coach racket for a couple of 
years now. I do the robbin’; she 
takes the money and hides it away. 

Dupe: Then we may assume that the 
satchel you were carrying was filled 
not with ledgers but silver dollars? 

Cactus: Better tell ’em, Sal. The jig’s 
up. 

Cras: Sal? 

Cyntuia (Forsaking her girlish voice 
and speaking raucously and toughly) : 
Sure, I’m Salaratus Sal. 

Wipcart: Salaratus Sal! 


Why, she’s 
one of the worst female outlaws in 
the west! 


Cyntaia (Proudly): You can bet your 
last set of spurs I am, Mr. Stupid. 
The jig may be up, but it’s been fun. 
Except for havin’ to live in this 
awful Red Gulch. 

Cras: The cleanest town in the west. 

Cynrara: The dullest town in the west 
is more like it. 

Crasu (Taking out his book): Whacker 
here has a note on hangin’. (He 
reads.) “It is considered very bad 
taste to hang a young woman 
particularly a young woman who 
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has been employed as a clerk in a 
general ‘store.”’ 

Ma (Wistfully): ‘ou mean we’re not 
goin’ to have a lynchin’? 

Crasu: I’m afraid not, Ma. For the 
present, we'll just lock up Cactus 
and Miss Cynthia I mean 
Salaratus Sal — in the Red Gulch 
jail. 

Ma: Well, you’ve spoiled my fun, 
Crash Crackdown. 

Dupe: Madam, you remind me of 
Lady Macbeth. The same gentle, 
forgiving nature. 

Ma: Thanks, Mr. Rascal. 

Crasu: Take ’em away, Wildcat. I'll 
tie their hands first. (He does so.) I 
guess you won’t be goin’ to the dance 
with me on Saturday. 

CynruiA (Coldly): It’s a blow to me, 
big boy, but I guess I’ll live through 
it. 

CrasH: You’ve hurt 
Really cut me to pieces. 

Cynruia: You'll recover. You always 
have the siren of the west here. 
(Nods toward Dre.iLan) She’s been 
chasin’ you long enough. She’s more 
your type. 

DeLILAH (Advancing on her): Why, 
you cold, caleulatin’ fiend. You, with 
your yellin’ about no violence and 
no killin’. I have a good mind to 
scratch your eyes out. You're evil, 
and you’ve made innocent men 
suffer. 

CynrHia: One more step toward me 
and I’ll kick you into the middle of 
next week. 

CrasH (Grabbing De titan): Please, 
Miss Delilah, no I’ve 
never seen you so upset. 

Deuitan (Suddenly changing her or- 


me, ma’am. 


violence. 





dinarily tough manner of speech to a 
cultured one): Well, Salaratus Sal, 
we are not always what we seem, 
as you have so convincingly demon- 
strated. My name is not Delilah. 


In fact, I am really Cornelia Mont- 
gomery of Boston, Massachusetts, 


the cleanest town in the east. 

CrasH: Montgomery! Any relation to 
Harold? 

DeuiLaH: I am Harold Montgomery’s 
sister. After he graduated from 
Harvard, he came west to seek his 
fortune. When I heard that he had 
been arrested in Red Gulch, I de- 
termined to come out here and to 
gather all the information I could. 
I knew that Harold could be guilty 
of no crime. He is a splendid fellow. 

CrasH: Oh, Miss Delilah I mean, 
Miss Cornelia — I never would have 
suspected. 

Devitan: I’m 
Crash. 

Cras: And I’ll be mighty proud to 
take you to that dance on Saturday 
night, ma’am. 

Deuitau: I think not, Crash Crack- 
down. I have learned from observing 
you that you are dedicated only to 
your work — to keeping Red Gulch 
the cleanest town in the west. I 
admire you for this, but I will not 
intrude on your purpose. 
(Going to DupE) On the other hand, 
this gentleman seems more devoted 


sure you wouldn’t, 


life’s 


to savoring the pleasures of life. 
Will you be here on Saturday night, 
Dude Rascal? 
Dupe: As Shakespeare would say, 
there’s time enough for that. 
LARAMIE (Re signedly) : Looks like we'll 
be in Red Gulch for a while. (Going 


to bar) A root beer, Fizzy. I want to 
drown my sorrow. 

Crasu: Take the criminals away, 
Wildcat. (Witpcat, gun hand shak- 
ing, prods Cactus and nudges Cyn- 
THIA as he herds them toward exit.) 

Ma: And good riddance to bad rubbish. 

Fizzy: This calls for a celebration. 
Drinks are on the house. 

Deuitan: Thank you, Fizzy, but I 
cannot accept your hospitality now. 
I wish to go to the jail and to watch 
happily as my brother is released. 

Dupe: I'd like to be in on that happy 
reunion. 

LARAMIE: Me, too. 
nature. 

Ma: Count me out. 
excitement for one mornin’. 
to bar) An orangeade, Fizzy. 

Crasu: I’ll accompany you folks. I 
want to apologize to Harold Mont- 
gomery. 

Fizzy (Amazed): You mean you're 
goin’ to leave the hotel, Crash? 
You haven’t been out in weeks. 

Crasu: Don’t worry, Fizzy. I'll be 
back soon. (Crasu, Dupzg, LARAMIE, 
and DELILAH go toward right, then 
stop at exit.) But be watchful, 
Fizzy. If any stranger happens on 
the premises let me know at once. 

Fizzy: That I will, Crash. 

Crasu: But I don’t aim to kill any- 
body unless it’s absolutely necessary. 
Come on, folks. (They exit.) 

Ma (Raising her glass): Drink a toast 
with me, Fizzy. (Fizzy pours him- 
self an orangeade.) To Red Gulch — 
the cleanest town in the west. (They 
drink as the curtains close.) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on pages 64) 


I have a sweet 


I’ve had enough 
(Goes 





Thanksgiving a la Carte 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
STELLA RuBINO 
Tony, her brother 
Truck DRIverR 
Dr. EVANS 
Coacu BARNES 
BILL 
DAVE 
JIM 
NICK 
Berrr : cheerleaders 
JANE 


Mr. Rusino 


football players 


Time: Thanksgiving Day. 

SerrinG: Rubino’s Lunchroom. 

At Rise: STELLA enters, carrying a 
winter coat, a pair of stadium boots, 
and a high school pennant. She puts 
her things down on a chair and looks 
around for Tony. 

Sretta: Tony! Tony! Hurry up! I’m 
ready. Tony, where are you? 

Tony (Entering from outside, wearing a 
warm jacket, cap and heavy gloves): 
It’s cold as blazes outside, and I 
think that old-fashioned blizzard is 
really heading our way. If it snows, 
we’ll have rotten football weather. 

Srerta: Well, let’s hurry and get 
started before anything holds us up. 
If it starts to snow in earnest, we 
won’t be able to make very good 
time, especially in that old jalopy 
of yours. 


Tony: We can’t leave before Pop 
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comes. He said he’d try to make it 
by ten. 

Sre..a: It’s close to ten now, and I 
don’t want to miss the kick-off. 

Tony: You know we can’t go and leave 
the lunchroom open, and we can’t 
very well close it. 

Sretta: And why not? 
key. 

Tony: Sure, but we just can’t close up 
and leave. 

Sre..a: Honestly, Tony, you get more 
like Pop every day. The lunchroom! 
The lunchroom! That’s all you 
think about. What difference does it 
make if we close for ten or fifteen 
minutes or even a half-hour? 

Tony: But a customer might come, 
and we’d have no one to wait on 
him. 

Sretta: So he’d drop dead from 
starvation and -the whole world 
would come to an end right then and 
there, all because Rubino’s Lunch- 
room was locked and barred. After 
all, this is Thanksgiving Day, re- 
member? 

Tony: Sure, I remember, but we 
promised Pop we’d keep things going 
till he gets back. 

Sre.ua (Patiently): He’ll be back any 
minute, stupid, but if we don’t 
leave now, we'll be late. 

Tony: Yes... but. 
rings.) 

Sreixia: I'll get it. 


Pop has his 


. (Telephone 


Maybe it’s Nick. 





(At phone) Hello! Hello! Who? I 
can’t hear you. Oh, it’s you, Pop. 
Where are you? What did you say? 
Oh, for heaven’s sake! (To Tony) 
Tony, the truck broke down. (Into 
phone) Can’t you get a bus? Oh, 
my gosh! I forgot about the bus 
strike. Well, how long will it take to 
get it fixed? Three hours? Oh, no! 
But, Pop, we’ll miss the game! We 
can’t possibly stay. It’s the big 
game of the season, Pop! Everybody 
will be there, absolutely everybody. 
(Pause) Tony? Yes, he’s here. Yes, 
T’ll get him. (To Tony) 
Tony, Pop wants to talk to you. 
Now remember, don’t let him talk 


Here, 


you into staying. 

Tony (At phone): 
ummm . . too bad... 
yes ... Sure is tough. Sure, I un- 
derstand. Sure... .O.K. Goodbye. 
(He hangs up.) 

STELLA: What did he say? 
right? May we go? 

Tony: Don’t be silly, Stella. You 
know as well as I do we can’t close 
the lunchroom. 

SreLta: Tony, what’s got into you? 
Don’t you want to see the game? 

Tony: You know I do, but we have a 
job here. Pop can’t help it if the 
truck broke down. 

Sreia: I know he can’t help it, but 


Hello. Yes 


. yes. 


Is it all 


neither can we, and he promised us 
the day off. 
Tony: I know. 
can we do? 
STELLA: We can walk right out there, 
get into your car and head for that 


It’s tough, but what 


game. 
Tony: Who’d 


tend the gas pumps? 


serve the meals and 


Sre..a: That’s the big question. 

Tony: Look, Stella. I’m just as dis- 
appointed as you are, maybe more, 
but we just can’t go. We'll have to 
make the best of it. 

STELLA: You make me sick, Tony 
Rubino, talking about making the 
best of things! Don’t you know I 
have a date with Nick after the 
game? Nick James, the star half- 
back! And you talk about making 
the best of things. Oh, I don’t sup- 
pose it means anything to you... 
you never look at the girls, but with 
me, it’s different. A date is im- 
portant, especially a date with Nick. 

Tony: I’m sorry, Stella, honest. 

STre.La: But you’re not sorry enough 
to lock up the lunchroom and go. 

Tony: We can’t let Pop down. Besides, 
he’d be furious. 

Sre.tia: Pop just doesn’t understand 
American ways. To him there is no 
such thing as a holiday. The lunch- 
room would have to stay open in 
spite of fire, wind and water. 

Tony: But the lunchroom is our living, 
Stella. Pop’s worked hard to build 
it up. 

STELLA: So have we. 
many hamburgers I feel all ground 
up inside. Saturday, Sunday, after 
school, during vacation, on _holi- 
days . . . all we do is work in this 
lunchroom. I don’t know about you, 
but I hate it. It’s kept me out of all 
the fun at school. I can never be in 
anything because I have to work. I 
an never go any place or do any- 
thing on account of the lunchroom. 
It’s bad enough to live way out here 
in the country, fifteen miles from 
town, without being chained to a 


I’ve made so 





lunch counter in the bargain. Take 
yourself, for example. You might be 
a star athlete if you weren’t stuck 
in here all the time. 

Tony: Don’t you care anything about 
our customers? 

STELLA: Not today. Let them stay 
home where they belong on Thanks- 
giving Day and eat their Thanks- 
giving dinners at their own tables. 
(Sound of car horn outside) 

Tony: There’s no use arguing with a 
woman. (In direction of horn) O.K., 
I’m coming. (7'o Sre.ua) It’s tough, 
sis, but you’d better take my advice. 
Go put on an apron and start K.P. 
operations. (Hit) 

Sretia (Stamping her foot): I won’t, I 
won’t, I won’t! (Throws herself into 
chair) And all the time I know I will. 
I’m so disappointed. Nick will 


never understand, never! He’ll prob- 


ably take Peggy Smith out after the 
game just for spite. And I did want 
to see that game more than anything 
else in the world. Imagine working 
on Thanksgiving Day! 

Truck Driver (Entering): That’s 
what I say, miss. (As STELLA jumps) 
Oh, excuse me. I didn’t mean to 
startle you. I just stepped in for a 
cup of java while the young man 
fixes up old Bessie with a tankload 
of gas. Got any doughnuts to make 
the coffee go down easier? 

Srevita (Wiping her eyes): Sure., I'll 
get them for you, right away. (At 
counter) One or two? 

Truck Driver: Make it two, and 
plenty of sugar in the coffee, sister. 
I like it hot and sweet. (As STELLA 
serves coffee and doughnuts) Well, 
how do you think the game’ll turn 


out this afternoon? (No answer from 
Sre.ta) Think our bunch can lick 
Penn City? 

Sre.ua: I guess so. 

Truck Driver (Drinking coffee and 
munching doughnuts): Not very good 
football weather, though. Pretty 
strong wind and looks like snow. 
You going to the game, sister? 

Sreita: No. No, I’m not. 

Truck Driver: Well, gee whiz, girlie, 
that’s too bad. I thought a pretty 
little girl like you would be spending 
Thanksgiving Day at the big game 
with her best beau. 

STeLua: Well... I’m not. (Starts to 
cry) I’m not ever spending any day 
with my best beau. And as for 
Thanksgiving Day . . . it’s just like 
any other day to me. . . just work 

.. work ... work. Qh, dear... I 
wish I were dead! (Runs out of room 
sobbing) 

Truck Driver: Well, I’ll be doggoned. 
. . . What in the world came over 
her? 

Tony (Entering from outside): She’s all 
fixed up and ready to roll, mister. 
(Writing on pad) Here’s your bill . . . 
ten gallons of gas . . . and two quarts 
of oil... that’s... 

Truck Driver: Say, bud, I must have 
said something terrible to the young 
lady in here. She went flying out of 
here like a cyclone struck her, bawl- 
ing her eyes out, just because I 
asked her if she was going to the 
game this afternoon! 

Tony: Oh, that’s all right, sir. Stella — 
she’s my sister — Stella’s disap- 
pointed about the game. Pop’s stuck 
in town with the truck and can’t get 
back in time for us to go. He got as 





far as Laneville and burned out a 
bearing. Poor Stella’s taking it 
pretty hard. 

Truck Driver: Yeah, she sure is. 
Well, thanks a lot, bud. Figure in a 
cup of coffee and two sinkers on 
that bill. The young lady forgot to 
give me a check. 

Tony (Tearing off sheet): Here you are, 
mister. I think you'll find every- 
thing all right. 

Truck Driver (Taking bill, handing 
Tony money): Keep the change, 
bud, and be sure to tell your sister 
I’m sorry I upset her. 

Tony (Taking money): Oh, that’s all 
right. It’s sort of tough for a girl to 
have to work on Thanksgiving Day. 

Truck Driver: And what about you? 
Most fellows your age are pretty 
keen on football, too. 

Tony: I guess I’m used to working, 
but you know how girls are. They’re 
more romantic. 

Truck Driver: They sure are. Well, 
so long, fellow. And thanks. I'll 
remember this place on my next 
trip. (zit) 

Tony: Thanks, mister. 
to you.. 
giving. 

Sretta (Re-entering in time to hear 
Tony’s last speech): Gee, Tony, 
you’re a good sport. I guess you 
think I’m nothing but a baw] baby, 
but I can’t help it. I’m so disap- 
pointed. After all, what good is 
Thanksgiving if you don’t have any- 
thing to be thankful for? 

Tony: We have plenty to be thankful 
for, sis. More than a lot of kids, 
I guess. 

STELLA: Oh, sure I know 


Safe journey 
. and a happy Thanks- 
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clothing, shelter, Pop . . . even the 
lunchroom, I guess, if you want to be 
practical. But I’d like to be thankful 
for fun and friends, and a good time. 
Don’t you want to be somebody in 
high school, Tony? 

Tony: You mean a big wheel? 

Srevua (Laughing): Oh, not exactly... 
but I would like to be popular and 
have dates and go to parties and do 
things like the rest of the kids. Why, 
nobody even remembers us when it 
comes to going places and doing 
things. We live too far away and we 
always have to work. 

Tony: Speaking of work . . . what 
about that “Turkey in the Rough” 
we have advertised? Don’t you 
think it’s about time you started 
roughing it up a bit? 

Sretuta: Oh, it’s been cooking for 
hours. Thank goodness Pop took 
care of all that before he left. Maybe 
I’d better take a look at it, though, 
and see how it’s coming along. (zit) 

Tony: That’s the girl! (Car horn) O.K., 
I’m coming. I’m coming! (Meets 
Dr. Evans at door) Oh, good morn- 
ing, Doctor Evans. You’re in a 
hurry, as usual, I suppose. 

Dr. Evans: You guessed it, son. I’m 
trying to get through my country 
calls and get home before the turkey 
turns into a cinder. Right now it 
doesn’t look as if I’ll make it. Just 
had a call down beyond Glendale. 

Tony: Then I’d better fill you up with 
plenty of gas. How about chains? 
It looks like snow. 

Dr. Evans: Use your judgment, boy. 
You always take care of everything. 
Where’s Pop? I could do with a 
sandwich. 





Tony: Stella’s on the job today, Doc. 
Just sing out and she’ll come to your 
rescue. (Exit) 

STELLA (Entering from kitchen): I 
thought I recognized your voice, Dr. 
Evans. What will it be today? A 
hamburger? 

Dr. Evans: Not when I smell turkey, 
Stella. How about a thick slab of 
white meat between two good-sized 
hunks of bread? 

STELLA: Do you want me to put gravy 
on it and serve it to you here? 

Dr. Evans: No such luxury, child. I’ll 
have to eat it on the run. I’m on my 
way down to Glendale, and I want 
to get home in time for dinner. No 
rest for the wicked is what I always 
say ... not even on Thanksgiving. 

Sre.ua: I guess this isn’t much of a 
holiday for you, is it? 

Dr. Evans: Holiday? Don’t make me 


laugh. I haven’t had a holiday since 
I had my tonsils out. Now run along 
and bring me that sandwich. (STELLA 
exits. ) 


Tony (Entering): All set, Doc. Every- 
thing’s ready to go. I don’t believe 
you'll need your chains, but I got 
them out of the trunk, and they’re 
all ready, just in case. 

Dr. Evans: Thanks. Say, you and 
your sister do a pretty fine job of 
running this place. Your Pop should 
be proud of you. 

Tony: Oh, we manage to keep the 
place open. 

SreLta (Entering with sandwich in 
paper bag): Here you are, Doctor 
Evans. I hope you enjoy it. 

Dr. Evans: I’m sure I will, Stella. 
Well, so long, kids. I sure am thank- 
ful you have the old lunchroom open 


today. This sandwich is going to 
save my life. (He exits.) 

Tony: That Doc Evans is a great guy. 
I don’t know what people around 
here would do without him. 

Sre..a: I’m kind of glad we could give 
him that good hot sandwich. I must 
say the turkey is delicious. 

Tony: So you’ve been sampling it, eh? 
Well, I guess that’s one of the cook’s 
privileges. (Phone rings. Tony an- 
swers it.) Rubino’s Lunchroom. Yes. 
Sure, we’re open. Yep. Well, we 
can give you ‘“Turkey in the Rough,” 
mashed potatoes, peas, cranberry 
sauce . . . yeah, the whole works. 
Sure, we can. Oh, any time. You 
don’t need to make a reservation; 
we’ll take care of you. Sure. Thanks. 
We'll be looking for you. G’bye. 
(Hangs up) That was the = Chief 
Engineer at WTAV. He wanted to 
know if we’re open. The announcers 
don’t have time to go into town, so 
they’re coming over here in shifts. 
I told them we’d fix them up. May- 
be you could fix some stuff for them 
to take out, too. 

Sre.ua: Sure. I can always give them 
sandwiches and pie. 

Tony: Better go easy on the sand- 
wiches. We don’t want to run short 
of turkey. The guys from the casting 
company will probably be dropping 
in after the four o’clock shift. 

Sre.ia: Good heavens! Are they work- 
ing today? 

Tony: Sure. That outfit’s going full 
blast now, night and day. 

STELLA: Well, I guess we’re not the 
only ones working on a holiday, are 
we? 

Tony (Car horn off): Heck, no. And 





most people are thankful for their 
jobs. (Car horn) O.K., O.K., I’m 
coming. (Car horn) For Pete’s sake! 
Listen to that guy blow his horn. He 
must think he’s going some place. 
Take it easy, buddy! Take it easy! 

Sre..a: I’d better go start the potatoes 
and begin to get things ready for 
that radio crowd. (Exit) 

Tony: Fix me a sandwich when you 
have time, Stel. I’m beginning to 
feel empty. (Car horn) I'll have to 
get out there or that guy will blow 
out his battery. (Coacn BARNES 
enters with four PLAYERS, and two 
CHEERLEADERS.) Well, what do you 
know! Hy’a, Coach. Hy’a, fellows! 
Hello, girls. I thought you’d be half 
way to Penn City by now. 

Au: So did we! 

Girtus: It feels good and warm in here. 
We’re half frozen already. 

Coacu: Got a mechanic around here, 
Tony? The station wagon’s been 
acting up. 

Buu: Especially on hills. 

Dave: We’ll never make it to 
City at this rate. 

Berry: Even the heater refuses to 
work. 

JANE: I thought we’d never get this 
far. 

Tony: I’m not exactly a mechanic, but 
I tinker around a good bit. 

Coacu: I’m afraid this will take more 
than tinkering, but you’re welcome 
to try. We’re going to be in a bad 
spot if we don’t make it to Penn City 
by noon. Never again will I let my 
team split up like this on a trip... 
bus strike or no bus strike. 

Britt: Don’t worry, Coach. We'll 
make it. Tony here can fix anything. 


Penn 


Tony: I'll be glad to give it a try. 
Coacu: Come on out and have a look. 
The blamed thing practically dies 
on the hills, and hills are what we 
have most of the time around here. 
(Coacu, Tony, Bru and Dave erit.) 
JANE: I sure hope they have something 
to eat. I didn’t have any breakfast. 

Jim: I feel a little hollow myself. 

Berty: Say, who is that good-looking 
hunk of man looking at the station 
wagon? 

Jim: Don’t you know him, Betty? 
That’s Tony Rubino. 
math class. 

Berty: He’s nice. Did you see the size 
of those shoulders? He should go 
out for football! 

Jim: Yes, but his old man keeps him 
pretty busy out here most of the 
time. Rubino’s Lunchroom is never 
closed. 

Nick: Rubino’s Lunchroom? Gee 
whiz! I didn’t realize this was the 
Rubino place . . . why 

STe ia (Entering from kitchen): Nick! 
Where did you come from? 

Nick: Stella! I didn’t know 
worked here. 

Srevua: I not only work here, I live 
here. 

Nick: Imagine that! Well, we’re see- 
ing each other sooner than we ex- 
pected. I didn’t think I’d see you 
till after the game. 

JANE: The station wagon just about 
breathed its last outside your door. 

Berry: Your nice brother is fixing it. 
He’s terribly clever, isn’t he? 

STetLA: I think so, but then, maybe 
sisters are prejudiced. 

Jim (Pointing): Look, a juke box! Does 
anybody have a nickel? 


He’s in my 


you 
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STELLA (At juke bor): You don’t need 
one ... not on Thanksgiving Day. 
(Starts music) This one’s on the 
house. 

Jim: Thanks! Want to dance, Jane? 

JANE: I don’t know how it will go on an 
empty stomach, but I’ll try. How 
about some sandwiches, Stella? 

STELLA: I can give you turkey sand- 
wiches, good and hot. 

Jim: Better fix one apiece, as a starter 

. and one extra for Coach. That’ll 
make eight. 

Nick: Let me help you, Stella, I’m a 
good sandwich man. 

Srevia (Looking at Berry): Don’t you 
two want to dance? 

Berry: Not me! I’ve suddenly de- 
veloped a terrific interest in me- 
chanics. I’m going out and watch 
“Handsome”’ fix that station wagon. 

Nick: I thought you were complaining 
about the cold. 


Berry: Was I? Well, that was before I 


laid eyes on Tony! Where has he 
been all my life? 

Nick (Laughing): Poor Tony! He'll 
never know what hit him when 
you start working on him. (Berry 
exits.) 

Sre.ua: She'll find Tony quite a prob- 
lem. He’s girl shy. 

Nick: That won’t mean a thing to 
Betty. You just wait and see. And 
in the meantime, you and I have a 
lot to talk about, don’t we? 

Srevua: I’m afraid we do, Nick. You 
see... well... I can’t meet you 
after the game this afternoon. 

Nick: You can’t? Why not? I thought 
we had a date. 

SrTevia: We did... but it’s off. I have 
to work. 


Nick: Not on Thanksgiving Day! 
Why, nobody has to work on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Sre.tLa: That’s what you think! But 
what about the men and women on 
duty in hospitals, and radio stations, 
and telephone companies? What 
about the factories and power plants? 
They don’t shut down on Thanks- 
giving Day! 

Nick: Well, no, I guess I never thought 
of things like that. 

Sre.ua: I guess I didn’t either before 
today. I just thought about myself, 
and how tough I have it here in the 
lunchroom, but somehow today, I 
feel different about it. So many 
people have been thankful that 
we’re open today that I’m begin- 
ning to feel a little bit thankful my- 
self. 

Nick: I know how thankful we were 
when we saw the gas station was 
open. This lunchroom looked pretty 
good to us; and if Tony can fix the 
station wagon, we’ll be all set for 
that game. 

Sre.ia: He'll fix it all right .. . and I 
hope you understand about our 
date, Nick. But Tony and I can’t 
leave till Pop gets back. 

Nick: Sure, I understand, Stel. Now 
come on, let me help you with those 
sandwiches. (Nick and STELLA evit. 
Coacu and rest of boys enter, with 
Tony and Berry.) 

Coacu: Tony, you’re a whiz! I’m sure 
going to tell Mr. Huber about you. 
He’ll want to get you into that new 
automotive shop course we’re start- 
ing at school next year. 

Tony: Thanks, Coach. 
like that. 


I think I’d 





Coacu: What about coming out for 
basketball, Tony? We could use a 
few more fellows like you. 

Dave: Yes .. . if you can’t hit the 
basket, we could take you along on 
trips just in case the bus breaks 
down. 

Tony: I’d love it . . . but . well, 
Pop’s kept pretty busy here. He has 
nobody but Stel and me to help him, 
and he’s determined to keep this 
lunchroom going at all hours. 

Coacu: Maybe I could talk to your 
dad sometime, Tony. I'll see what 
I can do. 

Britt: Think we have time to grab a 
sandwich before we start, Coach? 
Jim: We’re way ahead of you, boy. 
Stella and Nick are out in the 
kitchen making them up right now. 

Tony: I’d better get out there and 
give them a hand. 

Betty: Oh, no, Tony. They don’t need 
you right now. I want you to take a 
look at my camera. I think I broke 
it on the way out and I’m so anxious 
to take pictures this afternoon. 

Tony: I don’t know anything about 
cameras, Betty. 

Berry: You’re just modest. I bet you 
can fix anything. and 
take a look at it, won’t you? Please? 

Tony: Well... sure. But where is it? 

Betty: Out in the station wagon. Come 
on, Tony. It won’t take a minute. 

Tony: O.K. Let’s go. (They exit.) 

JANE (Laughing): There goes another 
good man! When 


Come on 


Poor Tony! 


Betty rolls those big eyes at him 
he’ll be sunk. 
Coacu (Laughing): I don’t know. 
think Tony has a mind of his own. 
JANE: I wouldn’t want to bet on it. 
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Coacu: Well, she’ll have to work fast. 
We'll have to be shoving off in a few 
minutes. (Enter StetLA and Nick 
with paper bags of sandwiches.) 

Sre.tita: Here they are, Coach. One 
turkey sandwich apiece and one 
extra for you. 

Coacu: That’s great. Thanks, Stella. 
You and Tony really saved the day. 

Jim: I’ll say they did. We’re going to 
make it to Penn City now in plenty 
of time. 

Coacu: Come on, gang. We’re all set. 
Will we be seeing you and Tony 
after the game, Stella? 

Srei.a: No, sir. Tony and I won’t get 
to the game this afternoon. We have 
to work. But we’ll be listening on 
the radio and we’ll be rooting for 
you. 

Jim: That’s tough, Stella. We’d like 
to have you and Tony join us after- 
ward. 

STELLA: Some other time, maybe, Jim. 
Not today. 

Nick: What do you mean “not to- 
day”? It’s going to be today if I 
have anything to say about it. 

STe.tuA: But, Nick, I just told you, 
we can’t leave. 

Nick: Who said anything about leav- 
ing? Listen, gang. Wait till you 
taste the turkey in those sand- 
wiches. You’ll all want to head right 
back to Rubino’s Lunchroom after 
the game. What do you say? 

Coacu: That’s a great idea, Nick. 

Au: That’s swell. Wonderful! We'll 
bring the whole crowd. 

Coacu: Think you’ll have room for all 
of us, Stella? 

Sre ia: The whole squad? 

Coacu: Sure, the whole squad. 


We 





might as well celebrate here as any- 
place else. How about it? 

Au: You bet. (Tony and Berry enter. 
They are lost to everything but each 
other. Tony carries a camera.) 

JANE: What do you say, Betty? 

Berry, (Looking at Tony): Wonderful! 
Simply wonderful! 

Jim: She doesn’t even know what we’re 
talking about! 

Stetta (Jo Tony): Tony, the whole 
gang’s coming back here for the vic- 
tory celebration after the game. 

Tony: That’s great! That’s swell! 

Berry (Coming out of her daze): You 
mean we’re coming back to the 
lunchroom? 

Aut: Sure. 

Berry: Then that calls for a cheer. 
Come on, kids . . . let’s give three 
great big ones for Tony and Stella. 
Hip! Hip! 

AuL: Yea... Tony! Yea... Stella! 
Yea... Tony!... Yea... Stella! 
(In the midst of the cheering Mr. 
RvBINo enters, laden with packages.) 

Mr. Rusino (Applauding): Nice! 
Nice! Verra verra nice! We thank 
you. (Makes bow) 

STre.ta: Pop! Where did you come 
from? 

Mr. Rusino: Young truck driver stop 
at Lanesville. He tell me you kids all 
upset over football game. Stella, 
you cry. Tony, he have big sad eyes. 
So, he get me ride on next truck 
headed this way. I get home. You 
kids go. (Puts down packages) 

Coacu: That’s wonderful, Mr. Rubino. 
They can go right along with us. 

Au: Sure, we have plenty of room. 

Berry: Tony, you can sit by me. 

Nick: How about it, Stella? 
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Sretta: That would be wonderful, 
Nick. But I don’t think we should. 
Pop can never manage everything 
all by himself. How about it, Tony? 

Tony: Stella’s right. We’ll be having 
a big crowd today. All sorts of 
people will be stopping. Pop can’t 
handle the lunchroom and the gas 
station, too. 

Mr. Rusino: You kids go. 
we... close the lunchroom! 

Tony and Srexua: Close the lunch- 
room? 

Sretta: Why, Pop, what are you 
thinking of? 

Tony: Suppose other cars get stuck 
along the road the way the station 
wagon did? The next repair place is 
twenty miles from here. People 
might never get where they’re going 
for their Thanksgiving dinners. 

Srecta: And the announcers from 
WTAV are planning to come here 
to eat. 
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Coacu: I guess they’re right, Mr. 
Rubino. And I guess you’re mighty 
thankful for two pretty wonderful 
kids. 

Mr. Rusino: Yes, sir. Yes, sir. Verra, 
verra thankful. My Stella and Tony 
stick by their old man. Wonderful, 
wonderful kids. 

Coacu: Well, gang, let’s go. Collect 
your stuff, and fall in. See you later, 
Tony. Have that turkey good and 
hot, Stella. 


Tony: And see that you bring home 
the bacon. 


Coacu: We'll do our darnedest. (They 
exit singing the school song. STELLA 
and Tony sing, too.) 

Sretia: Aren’t they wonderful, Pop? 





Did you see the boy in the big over- 
coat, Pop? That’s Nick. 

Mr. Rusrino: They all got big over- 
coats, Stel. 

Sre.ia: Oh, but Nick is so special. I 
don’t see how you could miss him. 
Why, Tony ... Tony... you still 
have Betty’s camera. 

Tony: Good grief! And she wanted to 
take pictures! Maybe I’d better see 
if I can catch her. (Sound of motor) 

SreiLa: Too late. They’ve gone. 

Tony: You know, the funny thing is, 
I can’t seem to find anything the 
matter with it. 

Sre..a: Silly! The funny thing would 
be if you could find anything the 
matter with it. 

Mr. Rusrno: The funny thing to me 
is... you wanna go game... . now I 
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come-a home... you no wanna go 
game. Wazza matter? 

Sreitia: Nothing’s the matter, Pop. 
Only it’s Thanksgiving. And Thanks- 
giving is for families . even if 
they work in a lunchroom. 

Tony: Sure, Pop! We’re going to have 
our Thanksgiving dinner with you. 

Sre.a: I guess we’ve found out if you 
want to be thankful you have to 
make other folks thankful, too. 

Tony: What do you say, Pop? We’ve 
been advertising this “Turkey in the 
Rough” long enough. Suppose we 
find out how it tastes. I’m starved. 
(Curtain closes as the Rubino family 
starts for the kitchen.) 

THE END 


*Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
from the November, 1950, issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
THANKSGIVING A LA CARTE 


Characters: 9 male; 3 female. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Tony has a heavy 
jacket, a cap, and heavy gloves. All the 
other characters except Stella should enter 
wearing overcoats, heavy jackets, gloves, 
hats, etc. Betty and Jane can be dressed in 
cheerleader costumes. 


Properties: Coat, stadium boots, high school 
pennant, cup of coffee, doughnuts, pencil, 
pad, money, sandwiches in paper bags, 
camera, packages. 


Setting: Rubino’s Lunchroom. A counter is at 
left, and near the counter is the exit to the 
kitchen. Pies, boxes of crackers, etc., may 
be placed on the counter. Upstage center 
is a juke box. Near the juke box is a wall 
phone. Several tables with chairs are 
placed around stage. Signs advertising 
food are on the walls. Another exit to out- 
side is at right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Bookworm 


by Gwen Chaloner 


Characters 
LIBRARIAN 
Betty 
BooKworRM 
7 REFERENCE Books 
ALICE 
HANSEL 
GRETEL 
Captain Hoox 
Tom SAWYER 
GINGERBREAD MAN 


True: Late afternoon on a rainy day. 

SerrinG: A public library. 

At Rise: The Liprarian is seated at 
her desk, working on library cards. 
She looks at her watch, then stands up 
and straightens the books on her desk. 
Betty tiptoes in. She reaches center 
stage before the LIBRARIAN sees her. 

LIBRARIAN: Where are you going, 
little girl? 

Berry (Startled, swings around to face 
LIBRARIAN): Oh! I — I — 

LIBRARIAN (Coming around desk and 
facing Berry): Where did you come 
from? 

Betty: I was just walking home from 
school and then the thunderstorm 
came. It rained bucketsful. I had 
no coat or umbrella, so I ran in here. 

LIBRARIAN: But we are closed until 
six o’clock. Wasn’t the front door 
locked? 

Berry (Shaking her head): No. 


LIBRARIAN: That’s strange. It should 
have been. I’ll lock the door, then 
I must go upstairs for a while to 
check some magazines. You may 
stay here until I come back. Per- 
haps the storm will be over by then. 
You'll find plenty to read. 

Berry: Thank you. 

LIBRARIAN (As she turns to exit): 
What is your name? 

Betty: Betty. 

LIBRARIAN: Well, Betty, you must 
promise to be very quiet. 

Betty: I promise. 

LIBRARIAN: You may look at those 
books on the side of my desk, if 
you’d like to. I won’t be very long. 
(LIBRARIAN exits. Berry starts leaf- 
ing through books on desk. Boox- 
WORM enters quietly and climbs onto 
a high stool which stands near center 
stage. He carries several books. He 
opens one of the books, then turns 
towards Berry, who has not yet seen 
him.) 

Bookworm (Suddenly and loudly): 
Good after-hours to you! 


Berry (Jumping and turning around): 
Oh! I beg your pardon! 


Bookworm: “Good after- 


hours.” 
Berry: Good — good afternoon. 
Bookworm $(Loudly and distinctly, but 
with dignity): After-hours. - Don’t 


I said, 





you know the library is closed? This 
is after-hours. 

Berry: Oh, yes. 
isn’t it? 

Booxworm: Why, bless my books and 
eyeglasses! Don’t you know a library 
when you see one? 

Berry: Well, it was raining and — 

Bookworm (Severely): No excuse at 
all. I suppose you do know what a 
library is? 

Berry (Brightening): Oh, yes, sir. A 
library is where books are kept, and 
where you may borrow books. Are 
you a librarian? 

Bookworm: Bless my books and eye- 
glasses again! Of course not. Li- 
brarians aren’t here after-hours. 
After-hours is my time. 

Berry: Then who are you, sir? 

Bookworm: I? I am the bookworm. 

Berry: Oh! 

Bookworm: You must have heard of 
me. 

Berry: Yes, I think I have. What do 
you do? 

Bookworm (Indignantly): Do? Why, 
I work my way through all these 
books during after-hours. I do be- 
lieve I am the best-fed and best- 
read bookworm in any library. 

Betty: There are so many books in a 
library. 

Bookworm: Never enough. Always 
glad to welcome new friends. How 
many have you read? Ten thousand? 

Betty: Oh, no, sir. 

Bookworm: Five thousand? (Berry 
shakes her head and steps back a 
little.) One thousand? 

Berry: No. 

Bookworm: Five hundred? 

Berry: No. 


This is the library, 


Bookworm: One hundred? 

Berry (Slightly worried): I don’t 
think so, sir. But I read a book 
during the vacation. 

Booxworm: I see. (He seems satisfied 
and begins to open one of his own 
books, then turns inquiringly to Berry 
again.) One book a day, of course? 

Berry: No, sir. One book. 

Bookworm (Excitedly): Why, bless my 
books and eyeglasses, child! You 
are missing the greatest treasures of 
the world. You are losing the finest 
friends of your life. What are books 
for? Books! Books! (Glaring at 
Betty.) 
“book”’? 

Berry (Smiling): Oh, of course, sir. 
B-o-o-k. 

Bookworm: Can you spell “library”? 

Berty (Hesitatingly): L-i-b — L-i-b-e- 

Bookworm: No! 


Can you spell the word 


Betty (Nervously): L-i-b-a- 

Bookworm: No, no, no! We'll have 
to do something about this right 
away. (The Bookworm sits thinking. 
Berry stands by, looking very un- 
happy. Bookworm sits up straight.) 
The Reference Books! That’s the 
idea! (He claps his hands.) Ref- 
erence Books, come to our rescue. 
(The 7 Rererence Books enter. 
They stand in a straight row across 
the back of the stage. Each Rer- 
ERENCE Book carries or wears a 
poster resembling a large book on 
which a letter is painted in bright 
colors. Together the letters spell 
“library.”) Let’s see if you can learn 
your lesson, now. Tell me how to 
spell the word “library.” 


Betty: L-i-b-r-a-r-y. (The Rur- 





ERENCE Booxs nod their heads in 
encouragement as Brrry spells.) 
Bookworm: There! That’s more like 
it. Library! Books! Wonderful 
books! (Turning to the row of Rer- 
ERENCE Booxs) Books, tell this 
child some of the wonderful things 
you can offer her. 
Ist REFERENCE Book: We have a 
book on every sort of science, 
We can give you any special in- 
formation, 
With facts that can be quoted with 
reliance, 
Should you wish to build a bridge 
or rule a nation. 
2nD REFERENCE Book: If you prefer 
excitement or adventure, 
There are books to make your hair 
stand straight on end, 
You can travel round the world or 
to a planet, 


Yet never leave your home or 
lose a friend. 


3RD REFERENCE Book: Perhaps you’d 
rather read of jungle lions, 
Or dogs or pussycats or kangaroos. 
You'll find a story of a horse or 
camel, 

Or any animal you find in zoos. 
4TH REFERENCE Book: Old fairytales 
of little elves and witches, 

And fables that are wonderful to 
know; 
Strange mysteries and myths of 
ancient wisdom — 
Such curious treasure-trove our 
pages show. 
5TH REFERENCE Book: All kinds of 
people packed inside the covers, 
Great presidents, a scientist, a 
queen, 
A dancer, builder, fireman, explorer, 
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The old, the young and every age 
between. 

6TH REFERENCE Book: Fine crafts- 

manship and paintings worth a 
ransom, 
Sweet music which to all men may 
belong; 
Oh, what a world of beauty to dis- 
cover, 
In poetry and literature and song! 
7TH REFERENCE Book: A library is 
like a mighty harbor, 
Where you may board a boat for 
distant seas; 
Then when your ship’s to port you 
choose another, 
And journey out again where’er 
you please. 

Bookworm: What more could one ask? 
I have journeyed to every port in 
the world — and many more be- 
sides. Wonderful, wonderful books! 
(To Berry) Don’t you agree? 

Betty: Oh, yes! Yes, I do, indeed. 

Bookworm: Of course you do. Thank 
you, reference books. 

Ist REFERENCE Book: You’re wel- 
come, Mr. Bookworm. 

Att REFERENCE Books: Goodbye, 
Mr. Bookworm. Goodbye, Betty. 
Berry: Goodbye, and thank you! 

(REFERENCE Books exit.) 

Bookworm (Sitting up very straight): 
Now it must be about time for my 
book party. 

Betty: Did you say book party or 
tea party, Mr. Bookworm? 

Bookworm (Emphatically): I said 
book party. I entertain a few dear 
friends every after-hours. Just three 
or four at a time. Perhaps you will 
know some of them. That is, if 
you’ve read any books. Ah, here 





they come. (ALICE enters.) Good 
after-hours, dear Alice. 

Auice (Curtseying): Good after-hours, 
Mr. Bookworm. I am sorry the 
White Rabbit isn’t here yet. He is 
always late. 

Berry (Excitedly): I know you. 
are Alice in Wonderland! 

Auice: I remember you, too. We be- 
came acquainted when you had the 
measles. 

Berry: Why, yes. My cousin gave me 
your book. I still have it. 

Autce: Sometimes I think you have 
forgotten me. You never take me 
out or even look at me any more. 

Betty: Oh, but I will. Truly I will, 
Alice. 

Auice: The White Rabbit and the Mad 
Hatter and the Sleepy Old Dor- 
mouse get very lonesome when their 
friends forget them. And I do, too. 

Betty: I’m going to read about you 
all over again as soon as I get home. 
(HANSEL and GRETEL enter, hand in 
hand.) 

HANSEL: Hello, everybody. 

GRETEL: I hope we’re not late, dear 
Mr. Bookworm. 

Bookworm: Good after-hours, Hansel 
and Gretel. You'll notice that I 
didn’t invite the old witch today. 
She has her points, but there are 
times when I can’t stand having her 
around. 

GRETEL: We feel the same way, Mr. 
Bookworm. 

Berry (Clasping her hands together with 
pleasure): More friends of mine! 
Hanszv: Hello, Betty. You found us 
under your Christmas tree, didn’t 

you? 

Berry: I did. 


You 


All my friends know 


about you, Hansel and Gretel. 

Grere.: And the Witch? 

Hansg.: And the Gingerbread House? 

Berry: Of course, of course! (Berry, 
Auice, HaNsEL, and GRETEL stand 
together as if chatting. CAPTAIN 
Hook and Tom Sawyer enter.) 

Bookworm: Well, bless my books and 
eyeglasses, if it isn’t that old rascal, 
Captain Hook! Hasn’t the Crocodile 
caught up with you yet, Captain? 
Tick-tock! Tick-tock! (CapraIn 
Hook looks over his shoulder in 
alarm.) Never fear, dear old Hook. 
You’re quite safe with me. (He 
chuckles.) Here’s another rascal, 
but a young one, this time — Tom 
Sawyer. Or should I say “Thomas”? 

Tom Sawyer: No, no. Not Thomas! 
You know very well that’s the name 
they lick me by. I’m Tom when 
I’m good. Just call me Tom. 

Bookworm (Teasingly): How’s Becky 
Thatcher? 

Tom Sawyer: Just fine, 
thank you. 

Bookworm: And that trouble-making 
friend of yours? 

Tom Sawyer: You mean Huckleberry 
Finn? 

Bookworm: That’s the one. 

Tom Sawyer: Old Huck’s just as ad- 
venturous and troublesome as ever. 

Bookworm: Tell him to come around 
to see me some day soon, after-hours. 

Tom Sawyer: I’ll do that. Well, look 
who’s here! (Tom points to entrance 
as GINGERBREAD MAN runs in and 
across the stage.) 

Bookworm: Run, run, as fast as you 
can — 

GINGERBREAD Man: You can’t catch 
me, I’m the Gingerbread Man! 


I reckon, 





Berry: I met you when I was in first 
grade, Mr. Gingerbread Man. You 
were one of my favorites. Don’t 
you get tired of running away and 
being chased? 

GINGERBREAD Man: Not me. As long 
as I keep running the story keeps 
on going. You can’t catch me — I’m 
the Gingerbread Man. (He runs be- 
hind the Bookworm and exits. A 
bell rings. It rings again and every- 
one becomes quiet. When the bell 
rings for the third time, BookKworM 
looks around at all his guests and 
nods his head in farewell.) 

Bookworm: It’s time for the library 
to open again. We’d better go. 

Auice: Good after-hours, Mr. Book- 
worm. Thank you for a lovely book 
party. I’ll come again soon, if I may. 
(ALIcE curtseys to Bookworm.) Good 
after-hours, Betty. Don’t forget to 


look me up! (She starts toward exit.) 
HaNnsEL: Remember us, too, Betty. 

Good after-hours, everyone. 
Grerev: Good after-hours, and thank 

you, dear Mr. Bookworm. Wait for 


us, Alice. (They follow Aticr out 
right. Berry waves goodbye.) 

Captain Hook: Good after-hours, old 
Bookworm! And make sure you 
don’t invite Peter Pan here at the 
same time you ask me. I don’t 
know what the children see in him, 
I’m sure. 

Bookworm: Tick-tock, tick-tock. 
Watch out for the crocodile, Captain 
Hook! (Caprain Hook, frightened, 
holds Tom SAwYEr’s arm.) 

Tom Sawyer: Never you fear, Cap’n 
Hook. I'll watch out for you. Old 
Mr. Bookworm is just having a little 
fun, I reckon. 


Captain Hook: All the same, I think 
we'd better go. (He looks all around 
and holds on tighter to Tom’s arm.) 
Come along, Tom. Let’s go! (They 
exit.) 

Bookworm (Gathering up his books and 
getting down from his stool. He stands 
looking at Berry for a moment.): 
Books, child. Wonderful books! 
Wonderful, wonderful books! (Boox- 
worM exits. As Berry stands looking 
after him, the LIBRARIAN enters.) 

LIBRARIAN: Why, Betty. I’d forgotten 
you were here. (She goes over to her 
desk.) 

Berry: That’s all right, ma’am. 

LIBRARIAN: I’m sorry I left you here 
alone for so long, Betty. 

Berry: Oh, but I wasn’t alone. There 
were Alice in Wonderland, and 
Hansel and Gretel, and Captain 
Hook and Tom Sawyer and the 
Gingerbread Man. (Berry counts 
them on her fingers.) 

LIBRARIAN: I see you’ve been busy 
reading some of our children’s books. 
But I think you had better run home 
now. It has stopped raining and 
your mother will be wondering where 
you are. 

Berry: Yes, ma’am. May I borrow 
some books? I have Alice in Wonder- 
land and Hansel and Gretel at home, 
but I’d love to borrow Tom Sawyer 
and Peter Pan. Peter Pan has 
Captain Hook in it. 

LIBRARIAN: Of course you may. Here 
they are. (She takes a couple of books 
from the shelf.) Vll give you a 
library card. 

Berry: Thank you very much. (Li- 
BRARIAN checks books out for her.) 
Miss Librarian — 





LIBRARIAN: Yes, Betty? 
Berry: Miss Librarian, have you ever 
heard of a Bookworm? 
LiprariAn: A Bookworm? 
Why, yes. Many times. 

Berty: Have you ever seen a Book- 
worm sitting on that stool? (Berry 
poinis to the stool.) All dressed in 
stripes, who keeps saying, “Bless my 
books and eyeglasses’? Have you? 

LIBRARIAN: Why, Betty, I do believe 
you have been dreaming. You must 
have fallen asleep. 

Berry (Looking around the room): I 
don’t think so, but I’m not sure. 
LIBRARIAN: Well, Betty, run along 

now. Be sure to come in again soon. 
Betry: Thank you. As soon as I 


(Smiling) 


finish these books, I’ll be back to 
check out some more. 
hours! (Berry exits.) 
(Looking 


Good after- 


LIBRARIAN after Brrry): 
Good — after-hours! What a funny 
thing to say! (She busies herself at 
the desk. BooKWORM appears again 
silently, climbs on his stool, and sits 


reading intently. LiBRARIAN looks 
up, then jumps with a startled gasp 
as she sees the Bookworm. She 
blinks her eyes, shakes her head un- 
believingly, then turns her back on 
him. She takes off her eyeglasses and 
cleans them thoroughly. She breathes 
on them and rubs them. Then facing 
the audience, she holds her eyeglasses 
up to the light and inspects them care- 
fully. She speaks slowly.) How 
strange! How very, very strange! I 
think I need new eyeglasses. (She 
polishes them once more.) 

Bookworm: Well, bless my books and 
your eyeglasses! (He slides off stool 
and exits. LIBRARIAN puts her eye- 
glasses on, then looks cautiously over 
her shoulder to the stool. It is empty. 
She smiles with relief and turns to 
audience again.) 

LipraRIAN: Do you know, I almost 
thought I saw that Bookworm my- 
self. (Quick curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Bookworm 


Characters: 4 female; 4 male; 8 male or female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Betty and Librarian wear modern 
dress. Librarian wears eyeglasses. Book- 
worm wears a tubular-shaped garment of 
dark material encircled with bright stripes; 
he has antennae on his head and large, 
dark-rimmed eyeglasses. Reference Books 
wear large posters representing books. 
Each poster has a letter on it, so that to- 
— they spell out the word “library.” 
torybook characters wear clothing ap- 
propriate to the part played. 


Properties: Books and cards. 


Setting: A public library. There are book- 
cases full of books across the back of the 
stage. (A painted backdrop may be used 
if desired.) Upstage right are the librarian’s 
desk and chair. A tall stool is at center. 
Upstage left there may be one or two read- 
ing tables. 


Lighting: No special effects, 
Sound: Bell rings. 





Every Day Is Thanksgiving 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 
Mrs. Marks 
TED 
Lucy 
BILL 
Danny, Lucy’s boy friend 
Berry, Ted’s girl friend 
Ensign, Bill’s girl friend 
Cuuck, a friend of the Marks family 
HELGA, a displaced person 


her children 


Time: The afternoon before Thanks- 
giving. 

Serrine: The living room of the Marks’ 
home. 

At Rise: Lucy is seated on the sofa, 
sewing a costume. Beside her are three 


other costumes. Trp enters right, with 


several books under his arm. He 
walks to the table and tosses the books 
upon tt. 

Tep (With a sigh of relief): Well, school 
is over for a day or two. Am I 
thankful for this Thanksgiving holi- 
day! (Crosses to chair) Hurrah for 
the Pilgrims! (Sits) It seems a year 
since the opening of school. 

Lucy: I don’t know. (Smoothing 
out a costume) I’ve thoroughly en- 
joyed school this fall. 

Trp: Maybe you have. I guess you’re 
happy because you can sit all day 
next to Danny Freeman. But I 
haven’t the same incentive. 

Lucy: I don’t see why not. What’s to 
prevent your sitting on the other side 
of Danny? 
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Trp: Don’t be silly. I mean if I only 
had Betty Wilson in my class. Say, 
have you met that new girl? 

Lucy: What new girl? 

Trp: I don’t know who she is. I went 
up to the library for a book, and 
there she was, sitting at a table 
studying. Is she a good-looker! 

Lucy (Curious): What does she look 
like? 

Trp: I can’t describe her, sis. I said 
hello to her, and she raised her eyes 
and nodded. Those eyes! I forgot 
what I’d gone to the library for. 
(Points to costumes) What are all 
those dresses? 

Lucy: They’re the costumes for our 
Thanksgiving Masquerade tomorrow 
night. The girls are coming over in a 
few minutes to try them on, and 
we’re going to give you boys a pre- 
view — with our masks on, of course. 

Trp: By the way, sis, could you give 
me just a little hint about Sue 
Clark’s costume? 

Lucy: This is something of a shock! 
I didn’t know you were carrying the 
torch for Sue. 

Tep: I’m not. I don’t want to get 
stuck with her like I was at the 
Christmas Ball, and I thought you 
might — 

Lucy: Nothing doing. Each girl is 
pledged to secrecy, and I wouldn’t 
think of it. 

Trp: Oh, all right, all right. I can 
recognize her by her British accent. 





She talks as if she had arrived on 
the last ship. (Bm, Danny, and 
Cuuck enter.) 

Bru (Breathlessly): That new girl, sis 
— do — do you know her? She just 
entered school this week. 

Lucy: I don’t think I’ve met her. 
don’t remember her. 

Danny: Then you haven’t met her. 
If you had, you would remember. I 
don’t see how anybody could ever 
forget her. 

Lucy (Coldly) : She seems to have made 
quite an impression on you, Mr. 
Freeman. 

Bri: Did she! When she passed us on 
the way from school, he stood there 
gawking at her until I was embar- 
rassed. She didn’t even glance at 
him. 

Danny: You weren’t any too success- 
ful, yourself, Biull. When you 
whistled, I noticed she didn’t look 
back. (Mrs. Marks enters.) 

Mrs. Marks: Children, I have a bit of 
news for you. (Crosses to sofa) I was 
talking to Mrs. Johnson on the 
phone. (Sits) You know, she has 
taken little Helga Menchen into her 
home. 

Bruit: Who’s she? 

Mrs. Marks: She’s D.P. 
stands for displaced person. 

Brix: Oh - 

Mrs. Marks: Yes, one of those un- 
fortunate people who have suffered 
all the misfortunes of war. Mrs. 


I 


a That 


- one of those. 


Johnson has been called away by the 
illness of her sister, and so she asked 
me to look after Helga till her return. 
Lucy: And that girl will be here to- 
morrow? 
Mrs. Marks: Yes, my dear. 
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Lucy (Hopefully): But she won’t be 
here in time for Thanksgiving dinner? 

Mrs. Marks: Oh, yes, she will; she’s 
on her way over right now. 

Bru: That spoils everything. One of 
the fellows said the other day that 
D.P. ought to stand for dumb 
people. 

Mrs. Marks: No, son. I heard some- 
body use a better phrase for them 
than that. He said it should stand 
for delayed Pilgrims. 

Bru: I don’t get it, Mom. I don’t see 
how these people have anything in 
common with our Pilgrims. They 
are coming to a peaceful land, with 
food and shelter already here. The 
Pilgrims landed on an unknown 
shore. And they had many things to 
fight against — hunger and cold and 
Indians. 

Mrs. Marks: These people have 
plenty to fight against, too 
bigotry and intolerance and hatred. 
Let us see that we don’t join the 
forces against them. 

Txp: I think you’re right, Mom. What 
can I do to help? 

Mrs. Marks: You can take Helga to 
the game tomorrow. 

Trp (Taken back): To the game? But, 
Mom, I’ve already asked Betty 
Wilson. And I haven’t any money 
left. 

Mrs. Marks: The three of you can go 
together. I’ll pay for Helga’s ticket. 

Tep: I’ll bet she knows nothing about 
football. 

Mrs. Marks: So much the better. Just 
think how thrilling it will be to ex- 
plain the game to a girl who has 
never seen one. 

Tep (Resignedly): Mom, have you 





ever tried to explain football to a 
woman? 

Danny (Teasing Trp): You are to be 
congratulated. Not everybody can 
interpret football for a foreign girl. 

Mrs. Marks (Pretending not to recog- 
nize the irony): I’m glad to see that 
you are on my side, Danny. I’m 
going to ask you to help entertain 
Helga, too. 

Danny (Sensing trouble): Me? 

Mrs. Marks: Yes. You’ve travelled 
with your parents in Europe. You 
and Helga will have something in 
common to talk about. I’ll seat you 
next to her at dinner. 

Lucy (Protesting): But, Mother, you 
said Danny was to sit next to me. 

Mrs. Marks: He still can. There’s no 
reason he should not sit between the 
two of you. 

Bri (Laughing uproariously): You re- 
member the old gag about the rose 
between two thorns? What a setting 
for our little flower! 

Mrs. Marks: Now, don’t be envious, 
Bill. You can play a part, too. 

Bru (Suddenly apprehensive): 1? How? 

Mrs. Marks: You can take Helga to 
the dance tomorrow evening. 

Bruu: That’s impossible, Mom. I have 
a date to take Elsie Moore. 

Mrs. Marks: There’s no reason you 
can’t take both girls. 

Danny (Laughing): A thorn between 
two roses! 

Cuuck: If I can help in any way, Mrs. 
Marks, you can count on me. 

Mrs. Marks: I’m sure I can, Chuck. 
(Doorbell rings.) 

Lucy (Rising): I’ll bet that’s the girls. 
(Crosses to window and looks out) 
Yes, there they are. And there’s a 
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stranger with them. I guess that 
must be Helga. (Crosses to door right) 
I'll take them to the room across the 
hall. They can leave their things 
there. (Goes out) 

Mrs. Marks (Rising): I’ll see if the 
guest room is ready for Helga. 
(Crosses to door left) And I do hope 
we can all make her feel at home. 
(Goes out) 

Tep (Rising and glancing anxiously at 
each door): Now’s our chance! (Walks 
quickly to the chair on which the cos- 
tumes are) Let’s have a look. They 
all have names on them. (Picks up 
costume and examines the card at- 
tached) 

Bri: What’s the idea? 

Trp: I have to know what that Clark 
girl is going to wear. 

Danny: The Clark girl? What’s the 
use of bothering about her? It’s that 
foreign girl that has me worried. 

Bru: Me, too. I'll bet she can’t even 
speak English. And she’ll look like 
a scarecrow. 

Trp: She won’t be wearing a costume. 
Sis hasn’t had time to get her one. 
It’ll be easy to keep out of her way, 
but this Clark girl will corner us. 

Danny: Ted has something there. 
Did I have a time with her last 
spring at our big baseball game! She 
wanted to know why the players 
weren’t arrested for stealing bases. 

Tep: Well, you got off easy. At the 
Christmas Ball she cornered me and 
talked for two hours on the British 
labor movement. (Holds up check- 
ered costume and reads label) Fel- 
lows, I have it! She’s wearing this. 
(The others crowd around him, looking 
at dress.) 





Danny: How about a peep at the 
others? (Picks up a costume and reads 
label) Bill, this is what Elsie Moore 
will have on. (Puts it down and takes 
up another and reads label) Here’s 
what I’m looking for — Lucy’s cos- 
tume. (Puts it down) 

Tep (Turning and looking at Cuuck): 
What’s the matter with Chuck? He 
hasn’t said a word. 

Cuuck: I’ve been thinking, fellows. 
I feel sorry for Sue Clark. She’s 
really a fine girl, and I guess she’s 
pretty lonely at times. Just like 
Mrs. Marks says, we ought to be 
more considerate of the people who 
come to America from other lands. 
. . . By the way, I promised your 
mother I’d help her with the decora- 
tions in the dining room. (Goes out) 

Tep: Good old Chuck! Always willing 
to help. (Struck by a sudden thought) 
Boys, he’s the perfect answer to a 
maiden’s prayer. 

Danny: I don’t follow you. 

Tep: We can recognize Sue Clark and 
D.P., can’t we? Well, whenever we 
get stuck with either of them we'll 
send out an SOS for Chuck, and 
he’ll come rushing to our rescue. 

Brit (Laughing): Good old Chuck! 
(Bows his head, listening) Here come 
the girls! (They go out left as Lucy, 
Ese, and Berry enter right.) 

Lucy (Leading the way): I have the 
costumes right here. (Crosses to 
chair) I hope they fit. 

Exsre: Where’s Helga? 

Lucy: Mother took her to the guest 
room. Isn’t she adorable? 

Exsre: She certainly is. (Laughing) 
Maybe the boys won’t be so worried 
about the arrangements your mother 


made for them and Helga after they 
meet her. 

Berry (Picking up costume): I guess 
this is mine. (Telephone rings.) 

Lucy (Crossing to table): I’ll bet that’s 
one of the girls. 

Berry: Where’s Helga’s costume, Elsie? 
(Looks over costumes) 

Exsie: I guess she hasn’t any, Betty. 
You see, we didn’t know until — 

Lucy (Receiver at her ear): Hello... 
Oh, yes, Mrs. Clark. ... She is?... 
I’m very sorry to hear that... . 
Nothing serious, I hope. . . . Well 
give her my love. . . . Goodbye. 
(Hangs up receiver) That was Sue 
Clark’s mother. Sue has a slight 
case of influenza; she'll be in bed 
for a week. 

Berry: That’s a tough break! (Sud- 
denly) But it solves the problem of 
Helga’s costume, doesn’t it? 

Lucy: You mean — oh, I see! Helga 
can wear Sue’s. (Walks to chair and 
picks up checkered dress) It will fit 
her, I’m sure. And will the boys go 
crazy trying to guess which one of 
us is Sue! (All laugh. Mrs. Marks 
and Hewa@a enter left.) 

Mrs. Marks: Now I’m going to leave 
you with the girls, Helga, so you can 
get acquainted. 

HewGa: Thank you, Mrs. Marks. But 
isn’t there something I can do to help 
you in the kitchen? 

Mrs. Marks: Not a thing, my dear. I 
want you just to stay here and have 
a good time. (Goes out left) 

Berry: You speak with a British ac- 
cent, don’t you, Helga? 

HeuaGa: I suppose I do. I was educated 
in England for several years. 

Lucy: That makes everything perfect. 





HetGa: Perfect? You mean my British 
accent makes — 

Lucy: Yes. (Picks up checkered cos- 
tume) You see, the little English girl 
who was to wear this costume has 
been taken ill, and we think it will 
fit you. (Hands her the costume) 

HeieGa (Holding up costume): How 
beautiful ! 

Lucy: In a few minutes we are going to 
see if the boys who are taking us to 
the Thanksgiving dance can recog- 
nize us. Let’s go into my room. We 
can just slip these costumes over our 
dresses. (Each girl takes her costume 
and they go out left. Tep and Cuuck 
enter right.) 

Trp: It’s very simple, Chuck. (Walks 
to sofa, followed by Cuucxk) All you 
have to do is be nice to Sue. (They 
sit.) She’s not a hard girl to talk to. 
Just ask her to explain the British 
income tax. 

Cuuck: Yes, but how about the din- 
ner tomorrow? Your mother said 
that Danny was to sit next to — 

Trp: Oh, you won’t have any trouble 
about that. Just edge in — sort of 
accidentally — next to D.P., and 
after we get seated, Mother won’t 
say a word. The D.P. is bound to 
have a big appetite, and so have 
you. You won’t have to open your 
mouth — except to eat, of course. 

Cuvuck: But you will take D.P. to the 
Thanksgiving game? 

Tep: Be reasonable, Chuck. Betty 
would never forgive me if we didn’t 
go alone. And just think how I’d feel 
sitting between a couple of women 
trying to explain football in two 
languages — when all the teachers 
say I can’t speak even one. 


Cuuck: Oh — all right, I’ll do it. 
Trp: Good old Chuck! Always willing 
to do something for Bill and me. 
Cuuck: I’m not doing it for you and 
Bill. I’m doing it for those two 
foreign girls. I keep thinking of 
what that speaker said in school as- 
sembly the other day about our 
treatment of foreigners — how many 
of us look down upon them as in- 
ferior, even though they have a 
civilization that was old before our 
nation was born. It seems to me that 
Thanksgiving is a pretty good time 
to start thinking about some of the 
principles the Pilgrims stood for. 
And many of these displaced per- 
sons have come here to escape things 
even worse than the Pilgrims en- 

dured. 

Trp: Good for you, Chuck! The Pil- 
grims would be proud of you — and 
so am I, And I’m with you a hun- 
dred per cent. (Brut and Danny 
enter right.) 

Bitut (Dancing a jig): What do you 
know, Ted? Mother has withdrawn 
her request that I take D.P. to the 
dance. She’s leaving it all up to 
D.P. herself. 

Danny: And I don’t have to sit next 
to her at dinner. (Suddenly thought- 
ful) But that still leaves Sue on our 
hands. 

Trp: Don’t worry about her. Chuck is 
going to take care of everything. 

Bru: Good old Chuck! 

Danny (Listening): Quiet! I hear 
them coming. (The girls enter left in 
costume, wearing masks. DANNY 
approaches Lucy; Briu, Etste; Ten, 
Betty. Cuvuck, after a moment’s 
hesitation, approaches HELGA.) 





Danny (Bowing): May I have the 
next dance, Lucy? 

Lucy (Amazed): Why, how did you 
know? 

Danny: Well, I’m a pretty good 
guesser. That’s why I pass my ex- 
aminations. (One of the girls puts a 
record on the victrola, and they dance.) 

Bru (Holding out his arms): I’ve been 
looking forward to this, Elsie. 

Exste (Surprised): Who told you? 

Bu: A little bird. (They dance.) 

Tep (To Berry): Will you dance with 
a little bird? 

Berry (Laughing): Silly! (They dance.) 
I'll bet you don’t know which one of 
us is Sue Clark. 

Tep: Are you kidding? Who could she 
be but that girl in the checkered 
costume? 

Danny: I say! Where’s the little 
D.P.? I thought she came with the 
other girls. 

Lucy: You’ll meet her pretty soon. 

Cuuck (To Here): I’m not much of 
a dancer, but if you — 

Heuea: I'd be delighted. (They dance. 
The doorbell rings. The dancing stops 
and Cuuck stops the victrola.) 

Ten: I'll get it. (He goes out right.) 

Bux: Let’s go into the next room and 
dance. (He leads the way to door left 
and holds it open as the others pass 
through. He closes it after them as 
TED enters and calls to him.) 

Tep (A book in his hand): Bill, there’s 
something wrong here. 

Buu (Turning back into room): Some- 
thing wrong? What do you mean? 

TED (Coming to table): It looks like the 
girls are putting something over on 
us. (Puts book on table) Sue Clark’s 
kid brother just brought back this 
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book she borrowed from sis. Sue’s in 
bed with a bad cold. 

Brut (Mystified): Well, who — who's 
that wearing Sue’s costume? 

Txp: There’s only one person it could 
be — Helga Menchen, Miss D.P. 
(Enthusiastically) Bill, we’re getting 
the breaks for once. The Clark dame 
couldn’t come, and we have Chuck 
tied to Miss D.P. for the next two 
days. 

Bruit: Good old Chuck! It couldn’t 
happen to a nicer guy. (Cuuck and 
Hexaa enter left. Buri and Trp make 
a hasty exit right.) 

Cuuck (Leading Hua to sofa): Let’s 
sit here. We can’t talk very well in 
there. (Hxxaa sits.) I’d like to have 
your opinion of the British income 
tax. (Sits) 

HeiGa (Laughing softly): I’m afraid I 
know very little about it. Let’s talk 
about something else. 

Cuuck: I guess I don’t talk much bet- 
ter than I dance. 

He.e@a: But you dance beautifully, 
Chuck. I love dancing with you. 

Cuuck: Well enough to go to the dance 
with me tomorrow night? 

Heuea: Of course! 

Cuuck: Then it’s a date... . If you 
only knew something about sports, 
maybe we could talk about — 

Hexiea: But I do know something 
about them. Baseball is my favorite 
game. When I was in New York 
last summer, I went to the Yankee 
Stadium almost every week. Do 
you know the play I enjoy most? 
The stolen base. 

Cuuck (Looking at her in amazement): 
You do? 


Hewea: Yes. And next to baseball * 





love football. I think the T-forma- 
tion is thrilling to watch. 

Cuuck: You certainly learn fast! 

Hexea: Oh, I don’t know. You see, I 
was in America once when I was a 
little girl. I was only a child, but 
I fell in love with your sports even 
then, and now I never miss an op- 
portunity to attend a game. 

Cuuck: How would you like to attend 
one with me tomorrow afternoon? 

Hexea: I'd love it. Do you know, 
Chuck, all through the war I dreamed 
of coming to America. 

Cuuck (Sympathetically): I guess those 
war years must have been pretty 
terrible. 

HeiGa: They were, Chuck. I hope 
none of you will ever know what it 
means to go home and find every- 
thing you had destroyed; and every- 
body you loved gone. But through 
all those dark years I dreamed. In 
the midst of cruelty and horror I 
dreamed of love and kindness; in the 
midst of oppression I dreamed of 
freedom. And back of the dream was 
always America. 

Cuuck: I suppose we Americans don’t 
appreciate what it is to have com- 
fortable homes and all we want to 
wear and eat. 

HeiGa: Freedom is more than food 
and clothes and shelter, Chuck. It’s 
being able to go where you wish, to 
say what you think and feel, to come 
home from work or school, knowing 
that your family will be waiting for 
you. It’s one of the few things in 
this world worth fighting and dying 
for. Without it, one might as well 
be dead, for only the free can truly 
live. 


Cuuck: I’ve been thinking a great 
deal about freedom ever since a 
speaker.in our assembly talked about 
displaced persons, and I’ve been 
wondering what one fellow can do to 
help. 

Heuaa: He can do a great deal. Toa 
foreigner, an American is either an 
ambassador of good will — or a 
destroyer of the dream. People 
from other lands think of America 
as a kind of beautiful dream that is 
not yet. completely realized. And 
everybody — even the foreigners 
themselves — can help make the 
dream come true. 

Cuuck (Hesitantly): I have a kind of 
plan. There are a number of 
foreigners right here in this little 
town who don’t speak English. I’ve 
been thinking of organizing a class 
to teach them the language. Do you 
suppose that would help? 

HeuGa (Enthusiastically): It certainly 
would! It’s the best way of helping 
them to understand the principles 
and ideals upon which this nation 
was founded. 

Cuauck (Shyly): Would 
help me? 

Heue@a (Happily): Oh, Chuck, I’m so 
glad you asked me! 

Cuuck: We’re partners, then? 

Hewe@a: Indeed we are! (Lucy, Exsre, 
and Berry enter left, followed by 
Danny, Trp, and Bru.) 

Cuuck: We can discuss it at dinner 
tomorrow — if you will let me sit 
next to you. 

Heue@a: I shall feel honored, Chuck. 

Lucy (To Hexaa): We are going to 
remove our masks. (HeEiGa and 
Cuvuck rise.) Won’t you join us? 


— would you 





(HeiGa and Cuuck join the group.) 
One! Two! Three! Go! (The girls re- 
move their masks. The boys stare at 
HELGA tn amazed admiration.) 

Cuuck: Why, it’s not Sue! I didn’t 
know. I thought — 

Tep (To Lucy): She’s the girl I saw in 
the library. 

Bru (Nudging Danny): She’s the one 
you stared at on the corner. 
Danny: You mean the one 

whistled at so rudely. 

Lucy (To HeuiGa): Miss Helga Men- 
chen, allow me to present my 
brothers, Bill and Ted, and our 
friends, Chuck and Danny. 

HeuGa (Bowing): It’s a great happi- 
ness to know you all. 

Tep (To Hetea): I hope you'll enjoy 
the football game tomorrow after- 
noon. 

HewiGca: I know I shall. Does your 
coach use the single wing? 

Tep: You bet he does! Say, you cer- 
tainly know your football, don’t 

you, Helga? Won’t you sit down? 

Heue@a: Thank you. (Sits on sofa. Tep 
sits beside DANNY and BILL 
trying to sit on the other side, with 
DANNY successful. 
chairs.) 


you 


her, 
The others take 


Trp: It’s certainly a pleasure to meet 


a girl that understands football. 


Most girls ask such foolish ques- 
tions. 
Berry (Indignantly): Thank you, Mr. 


Marks. I’m sorry I bothered you 
last Saturday. I’ll try to keep quiet 
tomorrow afternoon. 
Lucy (Placatingly): Now, Betty, I’m 
sure ‘that Ted isn’t thinking of you. 
Berry: I’m afraid he isn’t — that’s 
just the trouble. 


Danny (Looking at HewGa admir- 
ingly): I can’t understand why 
Europe ever let you go. Lucky 
America to have you! 

Heie@a (Laughing softly): Oh, I’m 
afraid you flatter me. I’m the lucky 
one to have America. 

Bru: How beautifully you speak Eng- 
lish! Just enough accent to be at- 
tractive. 

Hevea: Thank you. 

Trp: As I was saying, Helga, football 
is the kind of game that 

Danny: What do you think is the 
most beautiful city in Europe? 

Briu: Is European dancing different 
from American? 

Heuea (Laughing): Boys! Boys! One 
at a time, please! 

Tep: Do you approve of kicking on 
third down? 

Danny: Has Paris changed much since 
the war? 

Britt (Rising): What do you say, 
Helga, to going into the next room 
and trying a few dance steps? 

HeiGa (Rising): Vl be glad to. 
(Danny and Trp jump to their feet. 
Danny takes Hevaa by one arm, 
Trp takes Heuaa’s other arm, and 
they cross to door left with Bru fol- 
lowing. Cuuck lingers in the room. 
Hewea looks back.) Aren’t you com- 
ing, too, Chuck? (CuHuck joins 
Heta@a and the boys, and they go out.) 

Lucy: Well, the boys certainly fell for 
her in a hurry, didn’t they? And 
you can’t blame them. 

Exst£: I think she’s sweet! So natural 
and unassuming. 

Betty: I’m not so sure of that. It 
looks to me like she’s putting on an 
act. 





Lucy (Teasingly to Este): You'd bet- 
ter keep an eye on Bill. Did you 
notice how she jumped up when he 
asked her to dance? 

Exsie: It seemed to me that your 
Danny was rather interested in 
talking to her about Europe. 

Berry: She’s an expert on football, if 
you ask me. Probably read the rule 
book before coming over here this 
afternoon. 

Lucy: Now, girls, don’t let’s be catty. 
We should trust our boy friends. 
Mother says that a boy not worth 
trusting is not worth having. 

Berry: I guess I’m not the trusting 
kind. But I can tell you this: that 
girl is not the type that confines her- 
self to one boy. She likes to have a 
string as long as possible. But some 
day that string is going to break, 
and our boy friends will come crawl- 
ing back to us. (Leans forward and 
makes appropriate gestures with hands 
and fingers) And if we have any 
sense, we'll (Makes a kicking 
motion. ‘TED enters left.) 

Trp: I say, Betty, about that game. 
(Crosses to Berry) It’s going to be 
pretty cold and windy tomorrow 
afternoon, they say. Helga’s a 
delicate little thing. I thought if I 
sat on one side of her, and you sat on 
the other, in your fur coat, and kind 
of snuggled up to her, why — 

Berry (Stamping her foot): You can 
sit on both sides of her — and you 
can do all the snuggling. 

Trp: Well, don’t fly off the handle! 
(Crosses to door left) I just thought 
that — (Goes out) 

Berry (Disgustedly): Men! 
all alike. 


They’re 


Exste: Oh, no, they’re not, my dear. 
Take my Bill, for instance. I’d stake 
my life that he — (Bru enters left.) 

Bitu (Crossing to Exste): Elsie, I’m 
worried about that dance tomorrow 
night. Don’t you think it’s rather 
awkward for three to go together? 
Four would be much better. I 
thought I’d call up Buster Jones a 
little later. He’s a good dancer, 
and — 

Uuste (With feigned sweetness): You 
mean you want to dance with 
Buster Jones? How touching! 

Brit: No, I — I was only worried 
about your having a good time, and 
if Buster — 

Exste: Don’t bother about me. Fred 
Wilkins will be glad to take me. 

Britt: Women are the most unreason- 
able creatures. (Crosses to door left) 
The more you try to please them, 
the more they — (Goes out) 

Berry: He has you on his mind all the 
time, hasn’t he? (HELGA enters left, 
followed by Cuvucx.) 

Cuuck: The magazine with 
statistics about displaced persons is 
in that room across the hall. (He and 
HELGA cross to door right.) 

Berry (Sweetly malicious): Are you en- 
joying the Thanksgiving holiday, 
Helga? 

Hewaa: Indeed I am! But every day 
in America is Thanksgiving for me. 
I’m thankful just for being here. 
(She and Cuvuck go out.) 

Lucy: It looks like good old Chuck has 
fallen for a girl. Helga must have 
charm. (Hnter Britt, DANny, and 
Ten left.) 

Bruu (Looking around): Well, she’s not 
here. (Jo Danny) And I have a 


those 





good idea who’s to blame. Anybody 
could see that you were boring her 
to death with all that talk about the 
Roman ruins. 

Danny: Is that so? I'll bet she wasn’t 
overjoyed at the way you insisted on 
showing her those new steps. 

Brix: That’s what you think! She was 
crazy to learn them. Said she 
wanted to put her best foot forward 
tomorrow night. 

Danny: If she does, you’ll step on it. 

Trp: Football’s her dish. And don’t 
either of you forget that Mother 
said I was the one to take her to the 
game. 

Danny: And I’d like to remind you 
that Mrs. Marks made a special 
point of selecting me for Helga’s 
dinner partner tomorrow. 

Brit: Who was to take her to the 
dance? (Mrs. Marks enters left.) 
Mother made it clear that she pre- 
ferred me as Helga’s escort. 

Mrs. Marks: But I released you all 
from the agreement. Don’t you re- 
member? Helga was to speak for 
herself. (HexGa enters right.) 

HexueGa (Crossing to table): Chuck left 
his fountain pen on the table. (Picks 
up fountain pen) Ah, here it is. 

Tep: Helga, about that game to- 
morrow. I hope you'll give me the 
pleasure of — 

Heuea: I’m very sorry, Ted, but 
Chuck has already asked me. 

Danny: I want to talk to you some 
more about the grandeur that was 
Rome. I thought if we could be din- 
ner companions tomorrow — 

Heuea: I would enjoy it — but I 
promised Chuck only a few minutes 
ago. (Crosses to door right) 


Birt: Helga, you’re a marvelous 
dancer. We get along beautifully 
together, and if you’d like to go to 
the Thanksgiving Masquerade to- 
morrow night — 

Hexxaa (Smiling): I’m afraid you’re too 
late, Bill. I’ve accepted Chuck’s 
invitation. (Goes out) 

Brut (Rather embarrassed): Well, fel- 
lows, I guess it’s a closed corpora- 
tion, with Chuck holding all the 
stock. (Glancing shyly at E:ste) But 
what’s the matter with our own girl 
friends? 

Trp: They’re the best in the world. 
(Walks to back of Brerry’s chair and 
‘stands) 

Danny (Coming to Lucy’s chair): I 
second the motion. (Sits on arm of 
chair) 

Berty (To other girls): What did I tell 
you? (Leans forward and makes 
crawling motion with hands and fin- 
gers) Well, we know the proper 
treatment. (Makes kicking motion) 

Lucy: I think Chuck has himself a 
very fine girl friend. And he de- 
serves her! (Curtain) 


THE END 


*Because of the popes’, of a play, it is reprinted 


from the November, 1951, issu 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Every Day 1s THANKSGIVING 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The girls change 
into costumes as indicated in the text. 
When they first enter in costume, they 
wear masks, 

Properties: Books, needle and thread, four 
costumes (the costumes have cards at- 
tached to them), fountain pen. 

Setting: A living room comfortably furnished 
with a sofa, chairs, lamps, etc. A table is 
at left center, and on the table are pens, 

aper, books, a telephone, and a victrola. 
ee records are on the table beside the 
victrola. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Day of the Dragon 


by Ethel McFarlan 


Characters 
Miss PRIMROSE 
PHOEBE, her dog 
Mrs. JENKINS 
TILLIE 
Doctor DuMPLING, a veterinarian 
GEORGE, his assistant 
DRAGON 


True: Morning. 

Serrine: Dr. Dumpling’s office. 

At Rise: Miss Primrose is sitting on 
a chair, with PHorBE beside her. 
Mrs. JENKINS enters. 

Mrs. Jenkins (Briskly): Good morn- 
ing, Miss Primrose. (She crosses to 


door left and knocks sharply. GEORGE 
opens the door and sticks his head out.) 


GEORGE: Be patient. The doctor is 
coming. 

Mrs. Jenkins: All I want is some 
Jepson’s cow oil. Tell the doctor to 
charge it. 

GeorGeE: I’ll tell the doctor. (He closes 
door.) 

Mrs. JENKINS: What’s the matter with 
your dog, Miss Primrose? 

Miss Primrose: Poor dear, she’s lost 
her appetite. (PHOEBE shakes her 
head sadly and moans.) Don’t you 
worry, Phoebe. (She pats dog.) Dr. 
Dumpling will make you well again. 

Mrs. Jenkins: Thank heavens, the 
monster didn’t bite her. 

Miss Primrose: The what? 

Mrs. JENKINS: All I can say is that 
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there’s a monster loose in Titterburg. 
Nobody knows what it is. 

Miss Primrose: Oh, my goodness! 

Mrs. JENKINS: Now, Miss Primrose, 
I didn’t mean to frighten you, but 
keep that dog in the house if you 
don’t want to lose her. (PHOEBE 
cowers behind Miss Primrose.) I 
don’t even let my cows out into the 
pasture any more. (TILLIE enters 
right, carrying basket. She knocks on 
door left.) 

Tiuure: Eggs! (GrorGe pops his head 
out and takes basket.) Tell the doctor 
my stock is low today. I can let 
him have only a dozen. 

GerorGE: Yes, ma’am. (He closes door.) 

Miss Primrose: Tillie, I hope you can 
spare some eggs for me. 

Titre: Tomorrow, maybe, if my luck 
changes. Some critter broke into my 
henhouse last night and made a mess 
of things. 

Mrs. Jenkins: What did it look like? 

Tiiu1e: It had a long snout with big, 
ugly teeth, and a long, spiny tail 
that thrashes this way and that. 
(PHOEBE shudders.) 

Miss Primrose: Merciful heavens! 
What was it? 

Truure: A dragon! 

Miss Primrose: Oh, no! 

Mrs. Jenkins: Nonsense. There are 
no such things as dragons, except 
in fairy tales. 

Miss Primrose: A man called St. 





George killed the last dragon years 
and years ago. At least, I think it 
was the last dragon. 

Tie: Maybe there was one dragon 
left over. (Loud roars are heard from 
off-stage. The women huddle together. 
PHOEBE barks.) 

Mrs. JenkKIns: Is that the dragon? 

Miss Primrose (Clutching PHOEBE): 
Oh, Phoebe, Phoebe, it shan’t get 
you. It shan’t! 

Tinie: Now, 
don’t get hysterical. 


now Miss Primrose, 
We'll organize 
a posse and go after it. 

Mrs. Jenkins: Right, Tillie. First we 
have to find a good man to head the 
posse. Do you know a fellow who 
likes to hunt dragons? 

Tru1E: No, not offhand. 

Miss Primrose: Oh, I 
doctor would hurry. 


do wish the 

I want to go 
home and lock the door 

Mrs. Doctor 
He’s our man. 


JENKINS: Dumpling! 

TILLIE: You mean you want him to 
catch the dragon? 

Mrs. JENKINS: Why not? Read what 
his sign says: “If you have a hen 
that won’t lay or a mule that won’t 
budge, see Dr. Dumpling. He solves 
all your animal problems, great and 
small.” 

Miss Primrose: He’s such a nice man, 
too. (Doctor DwuMPLING 
GEORGE enter left.) 

Doctor (Bowing): Thank you, ladies. 
Now Phoebe | is. 
(PHOEBE climbs up on table.) 

Trtui1e: Don’t waste time on that dog, 
doctor. We have a monster for you 
and don’t know what to do about it. 
(PHOEBE whimpers.) 

Doctor: Hand me the pills, Georg 


and 


let’s see how 


This doggie has a cold. (GEORGE 
gives bottle to DocTor.) 

Mrs. Jenkins: Doctor, you’re not 
listening. 

Doctor (Giving pills to PHOEBE): Oh, 
yes, I am. You are trying to tell 
me a fox is on the prowl. 

Tiuu1e: No, a dragon. 

Docror: A what? (Laughs and pokes 
GEORGE in ribs) Hear that, George? 
A dragon! Ladies, don’t you know 
dragons are extinct? 

True: Not this one. 

Mrs. JENKINS (Pointing): Doctor, 
somebody has to kill that monster 
and that somebody is you. 

Doctor: I don’t kill animals. My job 
is to keep them all alive. Do you 
feel better, Phoebe? (PHOEBE nods 
and snuggles up to DocTor.) 

Miss Primrose: Oh, dear. The doctor 
refuses to cooperate. 

Mrs. Jenkins: What’s the difference? 
The doctor doesn’t know how to 
shoot. What we need is a good 
hunter like well, like me, for 
example. Though I shouldn’t brag, 
I must say my aim is excellent. 

True: Then what are we waiting for? 
Mrs. Jenkins will kill the dragon. 

Mrs. Jenkins: I'll do it, but remember 
this: We must all stick together or 
that monster will pick us off one 
by one. 


TiLuieE and Miss Primrose: We? 


Mrs. Jenkins: I expect you both to 


help. And Phoebe must help us 
watch out for the dragon. (PHOEBE 
jumps down from table and cowers 
beside Miss PRIMROSE. ) 

tLLIE (Dashing to door): It’s lunch 
ime. I’m going home to get a 





sandwich. 
down there. 

Miss Primrose (Crossing to door): 
Come with me, Tillie, I’ll give you a 
sandwich. 

Mrs. JENKINS: Wait! Don’t you ladies 
run out on me. 

Triture: Mrs. Jenkins, I can’t face a 
dragon on an empty stomach. 

Miss Primrose: Nor I. 

Mrs. JENKINS: Very well. I give you 
five minutes. Meanwhile, I’ll collect 
the weapons. (Miss Primrose, Mrs. 
JENKINS, TILLIE, and PHOEBE exit.) 

Docror: The dear ladies. What fun 
they are having! I wish I believed 
in dragons. 

GEorGE: You really don’t, do you? 

Doctor: Of course not. The day of 
the dragon is past. There’s not a 
dragon left in the whole world. 

GeorGE: Do you mean that long ago 
dragons really lived? 

Docror: Oh, very likely, and other 
fabulous creatures such as unicorns 
and centaurs and griffins. 

GeorGeE: I’d rather have a plain old 
horse. 

Doctor: George, where’s your spirit of 
adventure? Wouldn’t you like to 
meet a dragon face to face? 

GrEorRGE: Gosh, no! 

Docror: I would. 
dreaming. I'll 
chance. 

GeorGE: Suppose that thing really is 
a dragon and suppose it came gallop- 
ing up the road. (He gallops clumsily 
across the room.) Eeee! 

Doctor: Stop trying to frighten your- 
self. If there’s some kind of beast 
out there, Mrs. Jenkins will take care 
of it. 


Whoa, that dragon is 


But there’s no use 


never have the 


GerorcGeE: Mrs. Jenkins. Ha! (TILE, 
Miss PRIMROSE, and PHOEBE enter 
right. TILLIE is munching a sand- 
wich and Miss Primrose hands paper 
bag to Docror.) 

Miss Primrose: Doctor, I brought you 
and George some cookies. 

Doctor: Thank you, Miss Primrose. 
(Doctor and GrEorGE eat cookies. 
PHOEBE whimpers until Miss PRim- 
ROSE gives her a cookie.) 

Mrs. JENKINS (Enter right with rake, 
hoe and bow): Are we all set? 
(Thrusts hoe and rake at Truu1E and 
Miss PRIMROSE) 

TiLurE: What am I supposed to do with 
this? 

Mrs. JENKINS: If that beast makes a 
lunge at you, strike him on the snout. 

Tru (Throwing down hoe): Bop him 
yourself. 

Mrs. JENKINS (Giving hoe back to 
Truure): You needn’t worry. The 
minute he pokes his ugly head out 
of the henhouse, I’ll shoot him down. 


TILLIE: Suppose he doesn’t come out. 
He likes it there. 


Mrs. JENKINS (Holding up wiener on 
string): We will lure him out with 
this bait. Now who will volunteer 
to sneak up close and bait the 
dragon? 

Trture: Perhaps Phoebe could do it. 
She can run fast. (PHOEBE dives 
under couch.) Now where is Phoebe? 
(All look around and shake their 
heads.) 

Miss Primrose: Maybe George would 
do that for us. (GEORGE joins 
PHOEBE under couch.) 

Mrs. JENKINS: George! (They look 
for GgorGe.) Where did he go? 
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Miss Primrose: Never mind. Tillie 
will volunteer. 

Tue: (Hysterically): No, no, no! 

Mrs. JENKINS: She won’t do; she is 
too noisy. Well, Miss Primrose, you 
have talked yourself into a job. 
(Holds out bait) 

Miss Primrose: You mean me? My 
soul and body, that thing would rush 
at me and gobble me up! 

Mrs. JENKINS: Miss Primrose, 
you please cooperate? 
last volunteer. 

Miss Primrose (Meekly): Very well. 
I’ll cooperate. (Takes bait) 

Mrs. Jenkins: Good! That’s settled. 
Now follow me. 
(WoMEN cross to door. There is a 
loud croak off-stage. Mrs. JENKINS 
falls back against the other two, then 
assumes 
with 


will 
You are the 


chins up and 


exits 
PRIMROSE. 


heroic and 


TILLIE 


post Ure 


and Miss 


PHOEBE crawls out from under couch 


and follows them off.) 
GrorGE (From under Good 
grief, Doctor! What was that? 
Docror (Enchanted): What a fascinat- 
ing croak! 
GEORGE: But what’s croaking? 
Doctor: That’s what I want to know. 
I can’t identify that specimen. 
GEorGE: Maybe it really is a dragon. 
Doctor: Don’t be silly. Fetch me a 
sack. (GEORGE comes out from under 
couch.) 
GrorGe: What’s on your mind, doctor? 
Doctor: This demands a scientific in- 
vestigation. We are going out there 
and bring that animal back — alive. 
GrorGE: May I be excused, please? 
I have to take my grandmother to 
the ball game this afternoon. 
Doctor: Oh, no, you don’t. Show more 


couch) ° 


enthusiasm, George. This is going 
to be great fun. After we catch our 
specimen, we will feed it, measure it, 
and test its reflexes. (Screams are 
heard off-stage. Mrs. JENKins, Miss 
Primrose, TILLIE, and PHorBE rush 
in right.) 

Mrs. Jenkins: Look out, Doctor! It’s 
heading your way! (They ezit.) 

Docror: Hurry! Get me the sack! 
(GuorGE takes a sack from the shelf. 
Doctor and GrorGE run to door right 
and look out. There is a loud roar 
off-stage. Docror slams door closed.) 

GrorGce: What a horror! (He pushes 
against door.) 

Docror: A monstrous green horror. 


GerorGE: I thought it was blue. 


Doctor: What’s the difference? I’m 
not in a scientific mood. My legs 
feel like cooked spaghetti. (GrorGE 
places chair against door. Docror 
sits down.) Thank you, George. I 
expected to find a specimen that’s 
in the books. This freak outside is 
another kettle of fish. 

GrorGe: Where do you think this 
dragon came from? China? 

Docror: I am not interested in its 
nationality. China, did you say? 
We will try an experiment. (Takes 
cap gun from shelf and moves back to 
door) The Chinese, they say, drive 
off evil spirits with firecrackers. 
We'll see if this works. (Docror 
points cap gun into air and shoots. 
GEORGE peeps out, leaving door ajar. 
Doctor hangs back nervously.) Well, 
well, what do you see? 

Grorce (Triumphanily): Nothing. It’s 
gone. 


Doctor: Dear, dear, I hope the treat- 





ment wasn’t too severe. (Sits down 
wearily at examination table) 

GEoRGE: What’s the matter, doctor? 
You look unhappy. 

Doctor: Why shouldn’t I be? I’m a 
superstitious quack. I have just 
killed a poor beast with hocus-pocus. 
When the people of Titterburg hear 
about this, my reputation will be 
ruined. (DRAGON shows nose at door.) 

GEORGE (Seeing Dragon): AWK! 

Doctor: As a doctor, I am finished. 

GrorGe (Trying to warn Doctor): 
AWK! AWK! 

Doctor: Stop that, George! You’re no 
chicken. (GEORGE dives under couch. 
DRaGon crosses center and chases 
Doctor slowly around table.) 

GrorGeE: Get him, doctor. (DraGcon 
lunges at Docror; Doctor climbs on 
table. DRaGon raises head to edge of 
table; Doctor rears back.) 

Doctor: Down: Down. Go away, 
(DRAGON assumes dejected 

Doctor leans forward cau- 


please. 
pose. 
tiously and stares at DraGon.) Tears! 


The poor fellow’s crying. (Docror 
extends hand gingerly and pats 
Draaon’s head. DRaGon opens 
mouth wide and lets out a feeble croak. 
Doctor draws back in alarm and 
then leans forward to look down the 
Draaon’s throat.) Tonsilitis! What 
do you know! George, come here 
and look at these patches of in- 
flammation. 

GrorceE: Not now, doctor. Later. 

Doctor: No wonder this fellow is pay- 
ing me a call. He’s sick and he knows 
a doctor when he sees one. Come out 
of there, George. We have a 
patient. (GEORGE emerges on hands 


and knees, jumps on table and clings 
to Doctor.) 

GerorGE: Is he really a dragon? 

Doctor: I think so. Isn’t he marvel- 
ous? I wonder if he can ramp? 
All dragons can, you know. 
(DRAGON rises on hind legs and waves 
forepaws.) 

George: He’s ramping. That proves 
he’s a dragon. Say, doctor, he’s cute. 

Docror: Ramp again for George, old 
fellow. (DRAGON rises up again.) 

GEORGE: Come on. Do it again. 
(DRAGON tries to rise wp and col- 
lapses on floor.) 

Doctor: Good Heavens! We have 
ruined him. Quick! Get me the 
thermometer, the big one. (Docror 
and GEorGE climb down from table. 
GEORGE crosses to shelves for ther- 
mometer. Doctor crouches beside 
DRAGON and feels pulse; takes ther- 
mometer from GEORGE and places tt 
in DRAGON’S mouth. GEORGE covers 
DraGon with blanket. Docror reads 
thermometer.) 105! I 
must get that temperature down. 
Prepare the needle, George. Peni- 
cillin, and don’t be stingy with it. 
(GEORGE goes out left. Docror puts 
thermometer under arm and arranges 
blanket so that only Draagon’s head 
is exposed. Doctor sits on floor and 
puts ear to DraGon’s chest. Holding 
weapons, ‘TruLiE, Mrs. JENKINS, 
Miss PRIMROSE, and PHOEBE peep in 
at door right.) 

Mrs. JENKINS: No one here. They are 
gone. 

Titire: You mean devoured? 

Miss Primrose: Poor Doctor Dump- 
ling. 


Aieee — 





TrLu1E: What did you expect? He was 
fat and juicy. 

Docror (Rises and faces right): Come 
in. Come in. 

Miss Primrose: There he is! 
Heavens! 

TiLu1e: But where is the monster? 

Mrs. JENKINS: Don’t be frightened, 
doctor. We are here to protect you. 

Miss Primrose: It was very cowardly 
of us to run off. We will never desert 
you again. (PHOEBE sniffs suspi- 
ciously around blanket. She gets a 
peek at DRAGON and runs terrified to 
Miss Primrose. She whimpers and 
puts her paws around Miss PrRIm- 
ROSE’S knees.) 

Miss Primrose (70 PHOEBE): Now, 
Phoebe, don’t be a nuisance. Leave 
me alone. 

True: Are you sure you're 
wounded or anything, doctor? 

Doctor: I am fine, thank you. It is 
my patient here who is doing poorly. 
(Stands aside, revealing Dracon. 
WoMEN scream. GEORGE enters left 
with hypo.) Now if you ladies will 
keep calm, George and I will give 
this fellow a shot. (Takes hypo from 
GEORGE) 

Trtut1e: You mean you are going to 
nurse that thing back to health? 
Miss Primrose: No, no! Mrs. Jenkins, 

don’t let him do it. 

Docror: Please, let me explain. 

Mrs. Jenkins: Doctor, that dragon is 
no pet. It’s an enemy of the people. 

True: Kill it, Mrs. Jenkins. This is 
your chance. 

Doctor: Listen to me. All this dragon 
wants is a chance to get well. Then 
he will go back to the swamp and 
you'll never hear another croak out 


Thank 


not 


of him. (PHOEBE goes over to 
Dragon, shakes head sadly.) 

Mrs. Jenkins (Menacingly): I hate 
dragons, no matter where they are. 
(Fits arrow and draws bow) 

Docror: Stop! This creature is my 
patient and I’ll defend him with my 
life. 

GerorGe: Bravo, doctor. I’m on your 
side. (PHOEBE jumps between Mrs. 
JENKINS and DRaGon, and puts up 
her front paw as if to say “‘stop.”’) 

True: Well, I’m not. 

Miss Primrose: Nor I. 

Mrs. Jenkins: Three against two. 
(PHOEBE barks, but Mrs. JENKINS 
ignores her.) You’re outnumbered, 
doctor. Stand aside. 

Docror: Wait! You haven’t counted 
all the votes. (To audience) All in 
favor of saving the dragon’s life say 
“AYE.” 

GrorGe (Kneeling beside Dragon): 
Too late, doctor. He’s sinking fast. 

Docror (Touching Dragon): Cold as 
a stone. (PHOEBE looks at DraGon, 
worried. ) 

GrorGe: His temperature took a 
tumble all right. Now it’s too low. 

Doctor: This is serious. We must put 
him to bed and apply heat. (Places 
hypo on table. GrorGe and Doctor 
try to lift Dracon.) Ladies, give us a 
hand. Please, I need you. (WomEN 
hesitate, throw down weapons, and 
help lift DraGon to couch.) Fill the 
hot water bottles, all the bottles you 
can find. (GrorGE goes out left. 
Women take bottles from shelf and 
form line. GorGeE enters left with 
kettle and fills bottles. Women place 
bottles around DraGon and GEORGE 
puts kettle on table.) Hold on, hold 





on, my beautiful specimen. Hand me 
the hypo, George. (GEORGE gives 
Doctor hypo.) Left leg, old fellow. 
(Dragon holds up left foreleg. 
PHOEBE helps him hold it up.) 

Mrs. JENKINS: Does that animal un- 
derstand English? 

Doctor: Perfectly. 

Mrs. Jenkins: Then when I said, “I 
hate dragons,” I must have hurt his 
feelings. 

Docror: I’m afraid so. Now he doesn’t 
want to live. 

Mrs. Jenkins: And if he dies, it will 
be my fault. (She sobs.) 

Miss Primrose and TI: 
weren’t the only one. 

Mrs. JENKINS: May I say something 
— before it’s too late? 

Truu1e: She’s trying to apologize. 

Miss Primrose: You don’t really hate 
the dragon, do you? 

Mrs. JENKINS: Hate him? How can 
you say such a thing? I think he’s 
a cute little trick. 

Titu1e: He’s kind of pretty, too. 


You 


(PHOEBE pats DRaGon on head.) 
Miss Primrose (Anziously): Will he 
live, doctor? 
Doctor: Too soon to say — Take 
heart, old fellow. Everyone is your 
(Moves to center, looking 
Check his temperature, 


friend. 
grave) 
George. 

GeorGE (Reading thermometer): It’s 
up, doctor! Back to normal! 

Docror (Grabs thermometer): it is, in- 
deed! The crisis has passed! 

Women: Hooray! 

Doctor (Motioning for silence): The 
dragon will live, but he needs rest 
and quiet, and so do I. I think I’ll 
turn in for a little snooze. 

Mrs. Jenkins: You did a fine job, 
Doctor. (Patting Dracon) Isn’t he 
wonderful? 

Women: Long live Doctor Dumpling! 
And long live the dragon! (Dracon 
lifts up his head, and waves as the 
curtains close.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

Tue Day or THE DRAGON 
Characters: 2 male; 3 female; 2 male or female. 
(If desired, dragon may be two or three 


children long.) 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Tillie, Miss Primrose, and Mrs. 
Jenkins wear street dresses. Dr. Dumpling 


and George wear white suits. 


Phoebe 


wears dog costume. Dragon wears a green 
dragon costume — the costume may be 
made for just one child, or may be in sec- 
tions, for two or three children. 

Properties: Sack, basket, paper bag with 
cookies, rake, hoe, bow and arrow, wiener 
on string, cap gun, toy doctor’s kit with 
large thermometer, hypodermic needle, etc.; 
hot water bottles, kettle, and blanket. 

Setting: A veterinarian’s office. One door leads 
outside and the other to the doctor’s 


quarters. 


Upstage are shelves with medi- 


cines, etc. There are chairs at one side, and 


a table at center. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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CHILDREN 


by Helen Louise Miller 


These short plays provide easy dra- 
matic material for the youngest age 
groups to enjoy and to produce success- 
fully. They are gay and lively and ap- 
peal to the imagination and interest of 
beginning players. 


The Half-Pint Cowboy uses “cowboys” 
and “Indians” to act out an exciting 
play of the Old West; The Wishing 
Stream is a charming Chinese play; 
Wake Up, Santa Claus features “The 
Rhythm Band Elves.” Other plays 
entertainingly dramatize everyday 
learning experiences: courtesy, thrift, 
telling time, etc. Also included are 
many plays for holidays and special 
occasions. 


Boys and girls in primary grades will 
find these plays a happy introduction 
to the world of dramatics. Teachers, 
group leaders, and librarians will wel- 
come this book as a fresh source of 
original plays to develop the creativity, 
imagination, and dramatic appreciation 
of little players and their audiences. 


Lower Grades 304 pgs.; $4.00 


(Standard Clothbound Edition) 


PLAYS, INC. 


Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS 
PLAYS and PROGRAMS 


By AILEEN FISHER 


A collection of original one-act plays, 
playlets, group and choral readings, 
poems, and games that give young 
people the opportunity to present spe- 
cial programs, celebrating the meaning 
and spirit of Christmas. 


The plays and playlets in this volume 
include dramatizations of the 
Christmas story, plays about Christmas 
around the world, and some “just-for- 
fun” plays. The group and choral read- 
ings effectively communicate the spirit 
of this holiday and its message of peace 
and good will. There is a generous 
selection of poems to be read or recited 
aloud, and lively games to play. Christ- 
mas songs and carols that interpret the 
familiar symbols of the holiday, and 
longer dramatic works, both traditional 
and modern, highlight this book. 


new 


“A truly useful book .. . recom- 
mended for all public, church and 
school library children’s depart- 


ments.”’ 
Junior Libraries 


Lower Grades through Senior High 
344 pages; $5.00 


(Standard Clothbound Edition) 


PLAYS, INC. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Thanksgiving Farm 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
FARMER BROWN 
Mrs. Brown 
Miss JONES, a teacher 
JUDY 
SUSAN 
ANN 
ELLEN | 
LINDA children 
Betsy 
PATTY 
PETER 
JEFF 
REPORTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 





Time: The day before Thanksgiving. 
SerrinG: The roadside stand at Thanks- 
giving Farm. Down right is a large 
sign. Across the top of it reads 
“Thanksgiving Farm.” There is a 
large empty space below the lettering. 
At Ruse: The nine children, dressed in 
Pilgrim costumes, are gathered around 
the stand. Miss Jones and Mrs. 
Brown are seated on boxes down right. 
The Reporter and PHOTOGRAPHER 
are down left. The PHoTroGRAPHER 
is taking a photograph of the children. 
PHOTOGRAPHER (Motioning to group): 
Now, everyone stand still. The boy 
on the left should move over a little. 
(PETER moves until he stands in front 
of a girl.) No, that’s too much. I 
can’t see the girl in back of you. 


(PETER moves again.) That’s fine. 
Now, hold it, everyone — and smile. 
(The children smile and he takes a 
photograph.) 

Reporter: That looked good. I hope 
we can use it on the front page of 
the newspaper. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: I want to take one 
more here. (Motioning) The girlon the 
right should kneel down — and the 
next girl should hold up a pumpkin. 
(The girls follow his directions.) All 
right, now let’s have those smiles 
again. (The children smile again, and 
the photograph is taken. FARMER 
BROWN enters, carrying some pump- 
kins.) 

Reporter: That was a good shot, too. 

FARMER Brown: What’s going on 
here? Thanksgiving Farm isn’t near 
the ocean — but it looks as though 
the Pilgrims have just landed on the 
Mayflower. (He shakes his head, 
puzzled.) Or is it still Halloween? 

Susan: Halloween was a month ago. 

Ann: And we are Pilgrims. 

ELLEN: But we didn’t come on the 
Mayflower. 

Peter: We’ve just had the dress re- 
hearsal of our Thanksgiving play in 
school. 

JeFF: We came over here in Miss 
Jones’ car. (Miss JoNnEs comes to 
FARMER Brown.) 
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Miss Jongs: Hello, Mr. Brown. We've 
come for the sign contest. 

FarMER Brown (Putting the pumpkins 
down): Welcome to Thanksgiving 
Farm, Miss Jones. 

Miss Jonss: I’d like you to meet Mr. 
Reed and Mr. Hogan. They’re from 
the Evening Herald. (REPORTER and 
PHOTOGRAPHER come over and shake 
hands with FaRMER Brown.) 

Reporter: I’m glad to meet you, Mr. 
Brown. We’re going to write a story 
for our newspaper about your sign 
contest, and I have a few questions 
to ask you. 

FARMER Brown (Pointing to Mrs. 
Brown): I think you’d better talk 
to Mrs. Brown. 
the sign contest were her ideas. 

Mrs. Brown (70 Farmer Brown): 
Nonsense! 


The new sign and 


Those were your ideas, 
and you men can talk about them 
while I serve the cider. (She goes to 
the stand and pours cider from a jug 
Miss Jones helps her 
The Reporter takes out a 
pencil and notebook.) 
Reporter: Mr. Brown, what made you 


into cups. 


serve. 


decide you needed this new sign? 
(He points to sign, down right.) 
ARMER Brown: Our town is growing, 


Fr 
and lots of new people are moving 
in. We wanted to make sure the 
new folks came to Thanksgiving 
Farm, so we decided to put up a big 
sign by the road. And then we 
thought a picture might look nice 
on the sign — but we just didn’t 
know what picture we should have. 

Reporter: Was that why Miss Jones 
offered to help? 

FARMER Brown: That’s right. Miss 
Jones said the children in her class 
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were wonderful artists, and they 
would be happy to do some paint- 
ings for us. 

Reporter (Writing): Thank you very 
much. I think I have the whole 
story now. (7o Miss Jones) May 
we see the paintings now, Miss 
Jones? 

Miss Jones: Certainly. They’re all 
here. (The children gather around the 
sign. The others move to center. Miss 
JoNES speaks to the Browns.) We 
have been studying the Pilgrims in 
school this month. Every child in 
the class did a Thanksgiving paint- 
ing for the Thanksgiving Farm sign, 
and then the class voted on the seven 
we wanted to take out here for the 
sign contest. Susan will show her 
painting first. (Susan takes a large 
painting of some ears of corn from 
behind the sign. She gives it to Jerr 
and Prrer, who hold it up near the 
sign.) Now, Susan, will you explain 
why you thought some ears of corn 
would be a good idea for the sign? 

Susan: When the Pilgrims first landed 
in America, they discovered a large 
basket of corn that had been left by 
some Indians. They saved this corn 
to use for seed, and Squanto told 
them when to plant it. Squanto said 
the time for planting corn was when 
the leaves of the oak tree were the 
size of a squirrel’s ear. 

At the first Thanksgiving, the 
Pilgrims had corn to eat in many 
ways: roasted corn, corn bread, and 
Indian pudding made of cornmeal 
and molasses. The Indians taught 
the Pilgrims how to make popcorn, 
and the Pilgrim children loved to 
eat popcorn balls covered with 





maple syrup. (Jf desired, the Puotoc- 
RAPHER may photograph each girl 
and her painting.) 

Mrs. Brown: My gracious! 
Indians gave us popcorn. 
Miss Jones: Now Ann will show her 
painting. (The boys take down 
SusAn’s painting, and hold up ANN’s 

painting of a turkey.) 

ANN: When we think of Thanksgiving, 
we think of turkey. The Pilgrims 
had turkey at the first Thanks- 
giving feast, and today everyone 
has turkey for Thanksgiving. I 
think a turkey should be on the 
Thanksgiving Farm sign. 

FaRMER Brown: We are certainly 
proud of our turkeys here. Thanks- 
giving Farm is known for turkeys. 

Miss Jonzgs: Ellen, it’s your turn now. 
(Jerr and Perer put away the paint- 
ing of the turkey and hold up a paint- 
ing of a fish.) 


The 


ELLEN: The Pilgrims did not have 
much food to eat when they came 
to America. But their Indian friend 
Squanto showed them how to catch 
fish in the ocean and the brooks, 
and the Pilgrims ate fish often. At 
the first Thanksgiving feast, the 


Pilgrims served the Indians fish 
chowder, roasted lobsters, eels, and 
many other kinds of fish. 

Miss Jones: Fish were so important 
to the Pilgrims that we have two 
paintings of fish. Linda, will you 
explain your painting now, please? 
(The boys take down E.uen’s fish 
and hold up Linpa’s fish.) 

LinpA: I have painted a fish, too, but 
the Pilgrims did not eat this fish. 
They used it to help their corn grow. 
Squanto taught the Pilgrims the 


Indian way of planting corn seed. 
He put the seeds in little hills, and 
in each hill he put three fish. Thanks 
to Squanto and to the fish, the Pil- 
grims had a good harvest of corn. It 
was because of this corn harvest that 
the Pilgrims invited the Indians to 
a Thanksgiving feast — so perhaps 
without fish there would have been 
no Thanksgiving feast. 

FaRMER Brown: All because of the 
fish! I never knew that. 

Miss Jongs: It’s Betsy’s turn now. 
(The boys take down Linpa’s fish 
and hold up a painting of the “May- 
flower.”’) 

Betsy: I did a painting of the May- 
flower, the ship that brought- the 
Pilgrims across the ocean to this 
country. Most people remember 
the story of the Pilgrims coming to 
America on the Mayflower — but I 
think we should also remember the 
time when the Mayflower sailed back 
to England. The ship stayed with 
the Pilgrims during that first ter- 
rible winter when there was so much 
sickness. Captain Christopher Jones 
offered to take some of the Pilgrims 
back to England when he sailed in 
the spring — but not one Pilgrim 
went. All of the Pilgrims had been 
cold and sick and hungry in their 
new country, but all chose to stay 
in America and live in a land of 
freedom. 

Mrs. Brown: Not one Pilgrim re- 
turned to England! That’s some- 
thing to be proud of. 

Miss Jones: Now let’s have your 
painting, Patty. (The boys put away 
the ship and hold up a painting of a 
deer.) 





Patty: This deer played an important 
part in the first Thanksgiving feast. 
When the Indian chief Massasoit 
arrived at the feast, he brought 
with him ninety hungry Indians. 
The Pilgrims did not expect so many 
Indians, and they did not have 
enough food. But Massasoit wanted 
to show he was a true friend of the 
Pilgrims. He sent some of his 
braves hunting, and they returned 
with five deer. One deer was eaten 
at the Thanksgiving feast. The 
others were away for the 
wintertime. I have painted a deer 
to remind people of this act of 
friendship at the first Thanksgiving. 

Reporter: We’re certainly learning a 
lot about the first Thanksgiving to- 
day. 

Miss Jones: Judy, I think it’s your 
turn now. (The boys put away the 
painting of the deer and hold up 
Jupy’s painting. It is a picture of a 
Pilgrim 
kettle hung over a fire.) 

Jupy: I think it must have been es- 
pecially hard to be a_ Pilgrim 
mother. During that first dreadful 
winter in this country, the Pil- 
grims did not have enough to eat, 
and the Pilgrim mothers often went 
without food so that their children 

When the 

first Thanksgiving feast was held, 

there were only five women left to 
do the cooking — and they had to 


stored 


woman stirring an tron 


would not be hungry. 


feed one hundred and forty people, 
including ninety hungry Indians. 

A picture for Thanksgiving Farm 
should remind people of the good 
food we have at Thanksgiving time 
— but I think the picture should 


also remind people about the Pil- 
grim mothers, and the mothers of 
today who work so hard for our 
Thanksgiving dinners. 

FarMER Brown: We certainly couldn’t 
have Thanksgiving dinners without 
mothers to do the cooking. 

Miss Jones: Those are the paintings. 
Now, which one should go on the 
sign? 

FarRMER Brown: I like the fish paint- 
ings and the deer — but there 
aren’t any deer around here, and we 
don’t sell fish at Thanksgiving Farm. 

Mrs. Brown: Well, how about the 
corn? We do sell corn. 

FARMER Brown: And we sell turkeys, 
too. Turkeys are always a part of 
Thanksgiving. But I liked that 
painting of the Mayflower, too. 

Mrs. Brown: I like what the last girl 
said — about thinking of food, and 
also of mothers, especially Pilgrim 
mothers. 

FarMer Brown: I like that, too. I 
think I like that best of all. 

Mrs. Brown: Then do we say we'll 

the the Pilgrim 
mother? 

FARMER Brown: That gets my vote. 

Mrs. Brown: It gets my vote, too. 

(The 
children shout, “Hurrah for Judy,” 
etc.) 

Reporter (7'0 Jupy): 
tions, young lady. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Let’s have the prize- 
winner over by the sign. (JUDY poses, 
and he takes a photograph.) 

Mrs. Brown: And now for the prize. 
We thought the prize should be one 
of our turkeys — a special big one 
for Thanksgiving dinner. 


use picture of 


The Pilgrim mother wins. 


Congratula- 





Jupy: No, thank you — I don’t need 
a turkey. 

FARMER Brown: Well, then, how 
about some pumpkins? Would 
your mother like to make some 
pumpkin pies for Thanksgiving? 

Jupy: No, thank you. I — I don’t 
think so. 

Mrs. Brown: What about apples? 
Our apples make delicious pies. I’m 
going to make some apple pies for 
Thanksgiving myself. 

Jupy: Please — I’m glad you like my 
painting, but I don’t want any prize. 
(She sits on a box and covers her face 
with her hands.) 

Miss Jongs (Going to her): Why, Judy, 
what’s the matter? (7'o all) Some- 
thing must be wrong. 

FARMER Brown: You can have any- 
thing you’d like from our stand. You 
don’t have to take a turkey or 
pumpkins or apples. 

Mrs. Brown: After all, lots of folks 
don’t like turkey for Thanksgiving. 

Jupy (Shaking her head): But I do! 
I love turkey for Thanksgiving. 

FarRMER Brown: Then I’ll give you 
the biggest turkey we have. Your 
mother can invite all your aunts and 
uncles and cousins and friends — 
everyone. 

Jupy (Standing): That’s just it. My 
mother is away taking care of my 
grandmother, and my father has to 
work on Thanksgiving Day. I’m 
the oldest child, and I can cook 
hot dogs and hamburgers, but I 
can’t make turkey and apple pie. 

Mrs. Brown: Are you going to have 
Thanksgiving dinner with friends? 
We'd be glad to send the turkey to 
them, you know. 


Jupy: Thank you, but you see, we just 
moved to this town. We don’t know 
anybody very well, and we don’t 
have any family here. So I guess we 
just won’t have any Thanksgiving 
dinner this year. 

Mrs. Brown: But what about your 
neighbors? 

Jupy: I didn’t tell them. Nobody 
would want to invite four children 
to Thanksgiving dinner, especially 
when the baby doesn’t eat very 
neatly, and the twins sometimes 
fight. 

Mrs. Brown: I’d love to invite four 
children to Thanksgiving dinner. 

Jupy (Surprised): You would? 

Mrs. Brown: I certainly would. 

Jupy: I don’t know if my father would 
let us come. 

Mrs. Brown: I’ll call him up and ask 
him. I’ll explain to him that this is 
your prize. 

“ARMER Brown: Yes, that’s it. Judy’s 
prize will be an invitation to Thanks- 
giving dinner at Thanksgiving Farm. 
(To Mrs. Brown) Be sure to tell 
Judy’s father I’ll pick the children 
up and bring them back home again. 

Jupy: Thank you so much. 
my father will say ‘‘yes.”’ 

Reporter: This will make a wonderful 
story for the newspaper — prize- 
winning Thanksgiving painting wins 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: We'll have to leave 
now, but I’d like to take one more 
shot. Let’s have everyone over at 
the stand. (All except RePoRTER 
and PHOTOGRAPHER pose around 
stand.) The boy on the left could 
hold. up a pumpkin — and the girl 
on the right should move in. That’s 


I’m sure 





it. Now, let’s have those big smiles. PRODUCTION NOTES 
Come on, everyone — let’s see those A Broapway TURKEY 
smiles for the Thanksgiving prize- (Play on pages 1-12) 
winner at Thanksgiving Farm. (All 
smile and hold their poses as the cur- 
tains close.) 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


a ’ Costumes: Modern dress. Digby, Linda, Mr 
THE END Warren, Ted, and Granddad have heavy 
rT INOTR coats, which they wear as indicated in the 
PRODUCTION NOTES text. Linda has a hat. Peggy wears a 
housecoat and later changes to street 
clothes. Granddad changes to wool jacket 
and slippers during the play. 


THANKSGIVING FARM 

Characters: 5 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Children wear Pilgrim costumes. 
Farmer Brown wears overalls. Mrs. Brown 
wears a house dress. Miss Jones, reporter, 
and photographer wear street clothes. Properties: Two travelling bags and an over- 

Setting: A roadside farm stand. Down right night case; cups and saucers, newspapers 
is a large sign which reads ‘Thanksgiving and grocery bags. 

Farm” across the top. There is a large a. , : : 
empty space below the lettering. Pump- Lighting: If desired, lights may dim and spot- 
kins, ears of corn, apples, cider, etc., are light may be used, as indicated, at the end 
placed on boxes by the stand. There are of the play. 

two or three boxes for people to sit on. 

Properties: Camera, or large box with black 
cover; pencil, notebook, cider, cups, pump- 


kins, and seven paintings as described in 
the text. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 





Ik you are not now a regular PRODUCTION NOTES 


annual subscriber to Plays, 
The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, subscribe now and 
become eligible for the advantages 
which a subscription offers you. Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 


Tue CLEANEST TOWN IN THE WEST 


(Play on pages 13-24) 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by current subscribers 
royalty-free. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Customary Western attire — cow- 
boy boots, levis, large hats, etc. — for the 
men. Delilah wears a low-cut red gown. 
Cynthia wears a prim white blouse and 
long, black skirt. Ma Jitters wears a simple 
blouse and skirt. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. Properties: Soda, root beer, glasses, cards 
guns and holsters, bandana, books, silver 
Please enter my subscription for dollars, ball of string, rabbit’s foot, photo- 
years to PLAYS (published monthly October graph and magnifying glass. 
through May). 
: t Setting: The soda bar and dining room of the 
C I enclose $... C Send bill Red Gulch Hotel. Posters over the bar 
(One year, $5.00 — Two years, $9.00) read “Soft Drinks Only — To Keep Red 
Gulch the Cleanest Town in the West,” 
“Lips That Touch Wine Shall Never Touch 
Mine,” and “Red Gulch — A Good Town 
for Children and Old Folks.” There are 
four tables with checkered tablecloths in 
front of the bar. 











Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Library Circus 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters The circus is coming today! 

THE BARKER Take your seat, 

THe RINGMASTER And have a treat, 

Four CLowns And let your hearts be gay! 

Five Sineine Dogs Tuirp CLown: Hi-Ho! Come, let’s 

Four WALTZING BEARS go! 

ANIMAL TRAINER Be sure you’re not left out! 

Tue WoLF The animals fair 

THe Fox Will all be there, 

Tue TIGER That you have read about! 

CowARDLY LIon 

LimPInG LION 

Mr. Mouse 

THREE SKATING ELEPHANTS 

CHILDREN (any number) 
SerrinG: Inside the circus tent. 
Ar Rise: The circus BARKER, with 


FourtH Ciown: The big giraffe with 
the delicate laugh, 
The monks and kangaroo, 
The little pig, 
And a wolf in a wig 
May all perform for you! 
BarKER: We’ve big baboons and toy 
balloons, 
And lots of lemonade. 
We now begin 
So come right in 
And see the big parade! (Jo th 
recording of a circus march, the char- 
acters in the circus enter and parade 
in a circle around the stage, making 
big top! Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! their exit at the same side from which 
First CLown: Hark, hark, the dogs do they enteren.. As the parade lenves the 
ears stage, the BARKER moves center, and 
three CHILDREN come from audience.) 


megaphone, is drumming up trade. 
Two Crowns stand on either side of 
him. 


BarRKER: Right this way, boys and 
girls! Right this way for the biggest 
show on earth! Hurry! Hurry! 
Hurry! Come one! Come all! 
Come big! Come small! The greatest 
show on earth! Right here under the 


The circus is coming to town! 
Bears will dance. Barker: Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! The 
And ponies prance, big show is about to begin! Hurry! 
And clowns turn upside down! Hurry! Hurry! 
(CLowns do a cartwheel or somer- Ftrst CuILp: Please, mister, I’d like a 
sault.) ticket. 

SeEcoND CLown: Zoom! Zoom! The Barker: Ticket? Ticket? Who said 

drums go boom! anything about tickets? 





Srconp Cuiip: Don’t we need a ticket 
to get in? ; 

Barker: Of course not! You don’t 
need a ticket. You need a Library 
Card! 

CHILDREN: A library card! 

BarKER: Certainly. This is a Library 
Circus. Once a year the animals of 
Bookland get together and put on a 
circus. And today’s the day! 

First CLown: It happens every year! 

Seconp Ciown: They open the pages, 
That make up their cages 
And all come scurrying out! 

CHILDREN: Who? 

Tuirp Ciown: The pigs and the 

donkeys, 
The foxes and monkeys 
That you have been reading about. 

Turrp Cuiip: We want to see them. 
Won’t you please let us in? 

BarKER: Not without your library 
cards! 

CHILDREN: But we don’t have any 
library cards! 

BarRKER: Then get them right away! 
Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 

First Curmp (Pulling at his sleeve): 
Please, mister, have a heart! 

Seconp Curip: The library’s closed 
today! 

Barker: Of course it’s closed — be- 
cause of the circus! 

Turrp CuiLp: Won’t you please let us 

in? 

Barker: [I] tell you what I'll do! It’s 
really against the rules, but you look 
like good children who do a lot of 
reading and love books. 

CHILDREN: Oh, we do! We do! 

BARKER: Very well, then. I’ll let you 
have a peek. You go out there and 
sit down, and I'll give you these 


magic glasses. (Hands large pair of 
cardboard eyeglasses to first CHILD) 
As soon as you can tell me the book 
or story in which the animals ap- 
pear, I’ll let you in. 

CHILDREN: Oh, thank you! 
you! 

First Cuitp: But what about our 
friends? They’ll want to see the 
circus, too. 

Barker: Pass the glasses around and 
let them all have a peek. If they 
know the books and stories, they 
may come, too. (CHILDREN return to 
audience.) 

BarKer: And now, ladies and gentle- 
men — the Ringmaster! (To a roll 
of drums, the RINGMASTER enters and 
bows. BARKER and Crowns take 
their places at edge of stage.) 

Rinemaster: Ladies and gentlemen, 
for your entertainment, we proudly 
present the one and only trained 
troupe of singing dogs. (Fanfare of 
music off-stage.) Ladies and gentle- 
men — The Bow Wow Chorus! (Five 
Dogs enter. They appear to be walk- 
ing on their hind legs, forepaws ex- 
tended. One Doc is the director. 
They line up and the director gives 
the pitch with a long, drawn-out howl. 
They sing to the tune of “Bow, Wow, 
Wow,” substituting “bow wow’ for 
the words of the song. After the song, 
the Doas all bow. RiINGMASTE#ER leads 
applause. Five CHILDREN run up 
from audience to speak to the BARKER.) 

First Cuitp: We know! We know! 
That’s Little Tommy Tinker’s dog 
from Mother Goose. 

CHILDREN (Repeat song using words of 
the nursery rhyme): Bow, wow, wow, 

whose dog art thou? 


Thank 





I’m little Tommy Tinker’s dog, 
Bow! Wow! Wow! 

RinGMASTER (Indicating one of the 
Dogs): This is little Tommy Tink- 
er’s dog. But can you name the 
others? 

SEcoND CurLp (Pointing): I think that 
is Old Mother Hubbard’s dog. (Doa 
barks and hops up and down.) 

Turrp Cuiip: And that (Pointing) is 
Dr. Doolittle’s dog, Jip, in the 
wonderful stories about the doctor 
who could understand animal talk. 
(Third Doe barks and bows.) 

Fourts Curb: I think this one is the 
Pokey Little Puppy, because he 
was the very last to arrive. (Fourth 
Doe barks and bows.) 

Firra Curip: There are so many won- 


derful dogs in Bookland. Maybe 


this one (Pointing to the director) is 
Angus in the story about Angus and 
the Ducks. Or maybe he is Dorothy’s 


dog, Toby, in “The Wizard of Oz.” 
Our teacher read that to us. 

BarKeER: You may all come in, and I 
hope your teacher comes to the 
circus, too. (As the five CHILDREN 
take places on the bleachers) And 
now, Mr. Ringmaster — on with the 
show! 

RINGMASTER: Ladies and gentlemen, 
for your very special delight — 
the Waltzing Bears! (7 the recorded 
music of “The Blue Danube,” four 
BEARS enter and do a clumsy waltz 
routine ending with an elaborate bow. 
RINGMASTER leads applause as tvo 
CHILDREN run up on stage.) 

CHILDREN: We know! We _ know! 
The Three Bears! They are the 
three bears that Goldilocks went to 
visit. (Three of the Bears bow.) 


FourtH CLown: But there are four 
bears. Can you name the other one? 

CHILDREN: That must be Pooh! We 
love to hear our teacher read 
“Winnie the Pooh’ and “The House 
at Pooh Corner.”’ (Poon bows.) 

BarRKER: In you go, and I hope you 
enjoy yourselves. (CHILDREN take 
places on the bleachers.) Next time 
you go to the library, look for more 
stories about bears. They’re lots of 
fun to know. Now, Mr. Ringmaster, 
what’s next? 

RinGMASTER: We next present the 
daring and exciting wild animal 
act! (CLowns set up stools or 
blocks on which animals may sit.) 
Sit tight! Hold on to your chairs! 
Here they come! (Recorded circus 
music should be played throughout the 
wild animal act. The TRAINER enters 
first with a whip and a small chair. 
He supervises the entrance of the 
Wo tr, Fox, Tiger, and two Lions. 
One Lion is limping. The animals 
run around briskly in a circle until 
the TRAINER says Up! Then they 
mount their stools. The TRAINER 
bows and the RiINGMASTER leads 
applause. TRAINER flicks his whip at 
the WouF and the Fox who come down 
off their stools. RINGMASTER hands 
TRAINER two skipping ropes which 
he gives to the Fox and the Wotr. 
They skip rope until the RINGMASTER 
signals for applause. Wour and Fox 
return to their 
bows. TRAINER neat signals the 
TiGER to get off stool. RINGMASTER 
hands TRAINER @ wire hoop. With 
much cracking of the whip and 
brandishing of the chair, the TRAINER 
persuades the TIGER to jump through 


stools as TRAINER 





hoop two or three times. RINGMASTER 
signals for applause, TiGER returns 
to stool, TRAINER bows and signals 
Lions to perform. With commands of 
Down, Roll over, Sit up, and Bow, 
the TRAINER puts them through a 
routine. At the end of the act, the 
RINGMASTER leads applause, and 
TRAINER signals the Lions to return 
to their places. The Limpine Lion 
does not go.) 

TRAINER (Cracking whip): Back! Back! 

LimpinG Lion: Grrrrr! (Comes closer 
to TRAINER, holding up paw) Grrrrr! 

TRAINER: Back! Back! Back, I say! 
(Threatens Lion with chair. Lion 
growls more fiercely and chases TRAIN- 
ER around the ring.) 

TRAINER: Help! Help! 

RrinGMASTER (7'0 audience): Keep your 
seats. Don’t panic! Oh, dear, some- 
thing must be done! (Mr. Mouse 
enters. ) 

Mr. Movse (70 RrincMasTER): What 
goes on here? What’s happening 
to my friend? He needs help! 

RrnGMaster: Who can help him now? 
The Lion will surely eat him. 

Mr. Movse: I’m not worried about 
the Trainer. It is the lion who is my 
friend. Here, Let me 
help you! (Lion looks around, sees 
Mr. Movsse, and leaps at him joy- 
fully, still holding up one paw.) 

Mr. Mouse (Taking paw between his 
hands): Why, you poor fellow! You 
have a thorn in your foot, haven't 
you? 

Limp1nG Lion (Nodding head): Grrrr! 

Mr. Movuse: And that cowardly 
Trainer was afraid to take it out. 
Now hold still and I’ll have it out 
in a jiffy! (Gives a quick pull) 


Leo, here! 


There! There it is! 
about in gratitude.) 
TRAINER: You are a very brave mouse. 

Thank you for saving my life. 

Mr. Movse: Leo wouldn’t hurt you. 
He only wanted you to pull out that 
thorn, didn’t you, old fellow? (Lion 
growls softly and nods head.) Leo 
and I are very old friends. He once 
saved my life, and later I helped him 
to escape from a band of hunters. 

TRAINER: Would you like to join the 
circus and sleep in Leo’s cage? 

Mr. Movse: I am afraid I am too 
busy. But I will always help my 
friend Leo when he needs me. 
Better get back to your stool, Leo. 
Your act is over. (Lion hops back 
onto stool.) 

Rrinemaster: A big hand for the 
Trainer and his wild beasts of the 
jungle. (On applause, the animals 
and TRAINER exit.) And another 
round of applause for our brave little 
visitor. (More applause. Four Cai- 
DREN enter from audience.) 

First Curtp: May we please come in? 
We know that the Wolf was in 
“Little Red Riding Hood.” 

Seconp Curip: Wolves really get 
around in books and stories. There’s 
a big, bad wolf in “The Three Little 
Pigs’ and another wolf who puts on 
sheep’s clothing in “The Wolf and 
the Seven Little Kids.” 

Tuirp Curip: The Fox is in the Uncle 
Remus stories and I’ve also read 
about him in fairy tales — “The Fox 
and the Geese,” “The Fox and the 
Crow,” and lots of others. 

First Curip: I am sure the Tiger was 
Mr. Tigger who builds a house in 
“The House at Pooh Corner.” 


(LION capers 





Seconp Cuitp: And the first Lion was 
the Cowardly Lion who went to see 
the Wizard of Oz with Dorothy. 

Turrp CuiLp: The Limping Lion was 
in two stories. One was called “The 
Lion and the Mouse.” The other 
was about a Greek slave who pulled 
a thorn out of a lion’s paw. 

Barker: I can see you have used your 
library cards well. You may go in 
and see the rest of the show. (CHIL- 
DREN lake places on bleachers.) 

Mr. Mouse (70 audience): But what 

about me? We mice are very impor- 
tant characters in Bookland. If you 
go to your library, you will find all 
sorts of stories about us. There are 
“The Town Mouse and the Country 
Mouse,” “Ben and Me,” and a book 
your teacher might read to you 
about a mouse named Stuart Little. 
And don’t miss the ‘‘Mousewife’”’ — 
and oh-me-oh-my — there are so 
many I can’t remember them all. 
(Starts to exit, stops and turns) Oh, 
yes, be sure to wave at Mickey and 
Minnie when you see them in the 
movies. They’re my cousins. 

RINGMASTER: Thank you, Mr. Mouse. 
Thank you for coming. Won’t you 
stay and see the rest of the show? 

Mr. Mouse: Sorry, Mr. Ringmaster. 
I must get back to the library. And 
besides, I see that your next act is 
elephants, and elephants are afraid 
of mice. Goodbye and good luck 
with your circus. (Mr. Mouse 
exits.) 


Rinemaster: Ladies and gentlemen, 
your attention please. For our final 
act, we proudly present The Skating 


Elephants. (To the strains of “The 


Skaters’ Waltz,” three ELEPHANTS 


enter and do a comedy routine on 
roller skates. One ELEPHANT wears a 
crown. During the applause at end 
of act, three CHILDREN come up from 
the audience.) 

First CuiLp (Indicating ELEPHANT): 
This is Babar, the French elephant. 
I know him by his crown. He is the 
only elephant in Bookland who ever 
drove an automobile and set out on 
his honeymoon in a bright yellow 
balloon. (BABAR bows.) 

SEcoNnD CuiLp (Jndicating ELEPHANT): 
This is the Elephant’s Child in the 
“Just So Stories.” He was spanked 
for his “‘satiable curiosity”’ by all his 
aunts and uncles in the jungle. 
(ELEPHANT bows.) 

Tuirp Cuitp (Indicating ELEPHANT): 
This is the Circus Baby. His 
mother brought him up like the 
Clown Baby and even taught him to 
sat at the table. (ELEPHANT bows.) 

BARKER: I see you know your ele- 
phants. Welcome to our circus. 

First Curip: But the circus is over! 

Seconp Cuitp: The Ringmaster said 
this is the last act. 

Turrp CuHiLp: Now we won’t see any 
more. 

BarKER: Pray do not be offended, 

For the circus is not ended. 

You may come again tomorrow 

And again and yet again! 

RINGMASTER: We'll 

rabbits 

With the most enchanting habits, 

And the ducks and barnyard crea- 
tures — 

Chicken Little and Red Hen. 

Ciowns: And, of course, we'll have the 

kittens, 
Those who lost their pretty mittens, 


show you story 




















Just Published! 
POINTERS on 
PRODUCING 


the 
SCHOOL PLAY 


BY HELEN Lou!seE MILLER 


> Here is a simple how-to book on 
play production designed to help 
teachers and drama directors produce 
a school play or program which will 
be successful for both young actors 
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And the donkeys and the monkeys 
You will find upon the shelf. 
BarkKER and Rinemaster: If you keep 
on turning pages 
You will open up the cages, 
For a jolly Reading Circus 
You can run all by yourself! 

Barker: So, what do you say, every- 
body? 

CHILDREN (On bleachers singing to tune 
of “Row, Row Boat,” as 
Ciowns caper about directing them.): 
Read, read, read your books, read 

them every one! 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
Reading’s lots of fun! (Curtain) 
THE END 


Your 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Lrprary Circus 


Characters: 9 male; 16 male or female; any 
number of children. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Barker wears a derby hat and 
a bright tie. The Ringmaster and Animal 
Trainer are dressed in a jodhpurs, cutaway 
coats and tall silk hats. The clowns are 
dressed appropriately. The animals should 
all wear overall clown costumes: gray for 
the elephants, brown for the bears, spotted 
brown and white or black and white for the 
dogs, etc. They should have ruffs around 
their necks, and wear the ? yropriate 
animal masks, if possible. Mr. eons has 
a top hat and cane. The children wear 
school clothes. 

Properties: Megaphone; pair of cardboard 
eyeglasses; whip; small chair; two skipping 
ropes; wire hoop. 

Setting: The stage represents the inside of a 
circus tent. Along the back is a row of 
bleachers or benches on a raised platform. 
On stage right are stools for the performing 
animals. Downstage left is the Barker’s 
booth. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Circus music and musical fanfare 
should be played off-stage as indicated. 
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The Day the Indians Came 


by Helen Ramsey 


Characters 
Mistress BREWSTER 
Mistress BILLINGTON 
Mistress Hopkins 
Mistress WINSLOW 
PRISCILLA, a young Pilgrim woman 
Humiurry | 
PRUDENCE 
ARTHUR 
JOHN 
FRANCIS 
OTHER PILGRIM CHILDREN 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
SQuaANTO 
CurleF MASSASOIT 
2 INDIAN BRAVES 


Pilgrim 
women 


Pilgrim children 


Time: Thanksgiving Day, 1621. 

SettinG: A clearing in the woods, near 
the Pilgrim settlement. There are two 
“fires,” one on each side of the stage. 
Over one is a spit on which a turkey 
is cooking; over the other a large kettle 


is held up by a crosspiece. A rude 
table in the foreground holds pots and 
utensils, and there is a low table in 
the background on which corn is 
pounded. 

At Rise: Mistress Brewster and 
Mistress BILLineton are at the 
large table, mixing things in bowls. 
Mistress WINSLOW and MISTRESS 
Hopkins bustle about preparing food 
— watching fire, pounding corn, etc. 
Prisciuua turns the spit on which the 
turkey is cooking. 

Mistress BILLINGTON: 


Look, Pris- 


cilla, is this corn pudding of the de- 
sired thickness? 

PrisciLua: It is a bit dry, perhaps. 

Mistress Brituincton: Then I will 
add water. (Looks in pail) The pail 
is empty. Where is that girl, Hu- 
mility? She was supposed to fetch 
more water. 

Priscitua: Don’t worry, Mistress Bil- 
lington. She will be here. Humility 
is a good girl. 

Mistress Bituincron: Humph. Good 
for nothing, if you ask me. 

Mistress Brewster: We are inclined 
to forget that Humility is an orphan 
child, all alone in this strange coun- 
try, America. No family at all. 

Mistress Hopkins: Aye, ’tis a sad 
plight for one so young. And she 
was very brave and helpful during 
our journey on the Mayflower. 

Mistress BILLineron (Looking off- 
stage): Here she is at last, spilling 
water as usual. (Huminitry enters 
lugging a heavy pail of water. She is 
followed by PRuDENCE.) 

Humiuiry (Timidly): I am sorry to be 
late, but I stumbled and fell with 
the first pail. I had to return to the 
brook for another. 

Mistress Brtuineton: This is no time 
for carelessness, Humility. Have you 
forgotten that there are Indians 
coming to our Thanksgiving feast? 
(She puts water into pudding bowl.) 
How we shall manage I do not know. 
Only a handful of women to prepare 





a feast for the entire colony, and 
goodness knows how many Redskins. 
PrupENceE: Are the Indians coming to 
our Thanksgiving feast? (She looks 
frightened.) 
Mistress Brewster: Yes, the gov- 
ernor told Chief Massasoit to bring 
Look not so 
fearful, child. I think not many will 


come. 


some of his braves. 


Misrress BILLincTron: Nevertheless, 
there is an abundance of work for 
all of us. Prudence, you can pound 
corn. Here, Humility, take this pot 
and clean it. We are in need of more 
cooking utensils. 

Humuuiry (Looks at pot): But how shall 
I clean it? It is so black and sticky. 
(She looks at others for help.) 

Mistress Bittincron: How should I 
know! 

Priscttua (Kindly): Here, child, take 
this horsetail rush. It makes a good 
scouring pad, I find. 

Humiuitry: Thank you, Priscilla. (She 
goes to one side and works. PRUDENCE 
goes to low table and pounds corn.) 

Mistress WinsLtow (Bustling about): 
The fires are low. 
wood. 

Mistress BILLincTon: I 


We need more 


told John 


and Francis to fetch wood long ago. 
Where are those lazy boys? Watch- 
ing for the Indians, probably. (Call- 
ing) John! Francis! (She exits.) 
Priscruua: In truth, it takes a quantity 


How I wish one could 
just turn a handle and have fire! 
Would that not be wonderful for 
baking our bread and cooking our 
meat? 

HuMILITY: 
Priscilla? 


of wood. 


Could such a thing be, 


Mistress Hopkins: Such talk is fool- 
ish, Priscilla. Imagine having a fire 
without wood! 

PriscitLA: Nothing is impossible in 
this strange new world of America. 
We know not what lies ahead of us. 

Mistress WinsLow (Shudders) : I only 
hope it is not death at the hands of 
the savages. 

Mistress BREWSTER: Yes, we all need 
dangerous 

BILLINGTON 

enters, pushing JoHN and FRANCIS 

ahead of her. 


brave in this 
(MISTRESS 


to be 
country. 


They carry loads of 
wood. ) 

Mistress Bittinetron: Here are the 

lads. I found them 
loitering about as usual. 

Joun: We wanted to watch for Chief 
Massasoit and the Indians. 

Mistress BiLtuinGcton: Do your watch- 
ing while you tend the fires. Look, 
they are almost out. (Boys put 
wood on fire.) Be careful, be careful. 
You will smother it. 

Joun: I am hungry. May I have a 
piece of the wild fowl, Priscilla? 
PriscitLtA: Not now, John. Have 
patience. We shall soon have a 
great feast, and then you can eat 

your fill. 

Joun: But Iam hungry now. (He creeps 
up, snatches at turkey, burns hand, 
dances about.) Ouch! Ouch! I have 
burned my hand. 

Mistress BrLLinetTon: It serves you 
right. If you had fetched the wood 
as I told you to, this would not have 
happened. (ArTHUR enters, followed 
by other CHILDREN.) 

Artuur (Excitedly): The Indians are 
coming! Look! (Points off-stage) 

WomEN and CuiLpREN (Gathering to 


troublesome 





look off-stage. They ad lib excited ex- 
clamations): So they are! Look at 
them! (Htc.) 

Artuur: There is the great Chief 
Massasoit himself! 

Francis: Where? Where? 

Arruur: Right there, the tall one with 
the feathered headdress, and the red 
blanket. 

Humiuity: He is truly an awesome 
sight. So tall and forbidding! 

Joun: They all look tall and for- 
bidding. I should not want to anger 
any of them. (PRUDENCE steps up by 
Humiuity, who puts an arm around 
her protectively.) 

Mistress WINSLOW: 
many there are! 

Humiity: There must be dozens, and 
more are coming. 

Artuur: I have counted fifty already. 

PRUDENCE: Oh, dear, I am so afraid. 

PriscitLA: We will be completely out- 
numbered. 

CHILDREN (Counting in a_ chant): 
Seventy — seventy-one — seventy- 
two — (They continue to count as 
WoMEN speak.) 

Mistress Bruincron: We shall all 
be murdered in our beds! 

Mistress Brewster: Do not speak 
so. You know is our 
friend. And if it were not for our 
Indian friend, Squanto, we might 
have all starved our first winter here. 

Mistress Hopkins: Aye, he taught 
us to plant corn and raise good 
crops so we can have this Thanks- 
giving feast. But how are we going 
to feed so many? 

CHILDREN (Continuing to count): 
Eighty-seven, eighty-eight, eighty- 
nine — ninety. 


But look how 


Massasoit 


ArtHuR: Ninety! Ninety Indians. 
(WoMEN stare at each other, shocked.) 

Mistress Hopkins: And only five of 
us to do all the cooking. 

Mistress WinsLow: And the governor 
said they might stay for several days. 

Mistress Hopkins: Oh dear, I wish I 
were safely back in England. 

Mistress BREWSTER: Come come, my 
friends. We have nothing to fear — 
except that we run out of victuals. 

PrisciLLa: I will make more of the 
Indian pudding. (She goes off.) 

Mistress Brewster: Let us all go to 
the Common prepare 
more food. Humility, child, I leave 
you to guard this wild fowl. Do 
not let anything happen to it. 

Humiuiry: I will be careful. 

Mistress BriuuinctTon: Is it 
leave something so important to that 
sareless child? 

Mistress Brewster: Never fear, 
Humility is trustworthy. Prudence, 
you pound some more corn. The 
rest of you children, take pails and 
go for more water at the brook. 
And bring more wood for the fires. 
(Prrertm WomEN and CHILDREN 
hurry off, talking excitedly, leaving 
HuMILity and PRUDENCE alone.) 

Humiuity (Watching turkey): I must 
guard the wild fowl carefully, so 
nothing happens to it. I don’t want 
to be scolded any more today. 

PRUDENCE (Pounding corn): Do not 
worry, Humility. Everyone has a 
sharp tongue today. 

Humiuity: But it makes me unhappy 
when they scold. It isn’t easy to be 
an orphan, is it, Prudence? Still, 
most of them are kind; the Brew- 
sters, and our great governor. 


House and 


wise to 





PrupENcE: And I do love Priscilla. 
(She looks up startled as 2 INDIAN 
BRAVES enter, unseen by HUMILITY.) 

Humiuity: Doesn’t this wild fowl look 
nice and brown, Prudence? (PRv- 
DENCE stares, frightened.) Doesn’t 
it make your mouth water? 

Ist INDIAN BRAVE (Moves toward GIRLS 
and stands with arms folded): Ugh. 

Humiuiry (Cringing): Oh, I thought - 
(Screams) Arthur! Arthur! Priscilla! 

2nD INDIAN BRAVE (Swinging toma- 
hawk): Ugh. 

PRUDENCE (Running to HumILiry, try- 
ing to hide behind her): Humility! 

Humiity: There, there, Prudence. I'll 
protect you. (She shields PRUDENCE 
with her apron.) 

PRUDENCE: I’ve never been so fright- 
ened. 

Humiuity: We mustn’t let them know. 
Perhaps if I’m very polite, they will 
go away. (She curtseys.) Good day 
to you, Mr. Indians. 
Plymouth. 
our feast. 

Ist INDIAN BRAVE (Pointing to turkey): 
Ugh. 

HuMILITY 


Welcome to 
I hope you will enjoy 


(Wringing hands): 


Why 

doesn’t someone come? I am sure 
they mean to scalp us. 

2ND INDIAN BRAVE (Pointing to turkey): 
Ugh. 

Humiuity: Oh, I see. You wish to eat 
some wild fowl. Is that it? (Pointing 


to turkey) You want? (INDIAN 


Braves nod vigorously.) I’m not sup- 
posed to let anyone touch the wild 


fowl — but don’t you think it’s all 
right to give them some, Prudence? 

PRUDENCE (Nodding): Oh, yes. (Hv- 
MILITY breaks off turkey leg and offers 
it to Ist INDIAN BRAVE.) 


Humuuirty: Is this what you want, sir? 

Ist INDIAN Brave: Ugh. (He snatches 
turkey leg and eats hungrily.) 

Humiuity (To 2Np INDIAN BRAVE): 

And you, sir? Do you also wish to 

(She offers it.) 

Ugh. (Eats 


at some wild fowl? 
2nD INDIAN BRAVE: 
hungrily.) 
Huminity: Why, 


You are hungry, aren’t you? 


you poor things! 

Look, 
Prudence, they’re nearly starved. 
Surely it didn’t hurt to give them 
some of the wild fowl when they 
needed it so much. 

PRUDENCE (Shivering): I — I guess not. 

INDIAN Braves (Going toward turkey 
again and grabbing more of it): Ugh. 
(They exit.) 

Humiuiry: You’re welcome — at least, 
I guess you’re saying thank you. 
(She sinks into chair.) There, 
they’re gone at last. Never have I 
been so frightened! 

PruDENCE: Nor I. Weren’t they awful 
— with their faces all painted and 
feathers in their hair? (ARTHUR 
enters, carrying pail.) 

Humiuity: Arthur, you will never guess 
what happened. 
Look! 

Artuur: What has happened to the 
wild fowl? 

PRUDENCE: Two great Indian braves 
were here and asked for it. 

Artuur: Asked for it and took it, 
apparently. What will the cooks say 
about that, Humility? 

Humuuity: I did not even think of that, 
I was so fearful lest they use their 
hatchets on us. 

ArtuurR: Those are not hatchets. They 
are tomahawks. 

Humiuity: Whatever they are, I was 


(Points to turkey) 





very much frightened. I am not a 
very brave person, Arthur. 

Artuur: I think you have behaved 
very bravely, Humility. (PmGRm™ 
WoMEN and PRISCILLA enter, carry- 
ing platters of food.) 

Mistress BItLiIncton: We had better 
get this food to the tables at once. 
Those redskins look very hungry. 

PrIscILLA: Poor things. I understand 
their diet is mostly stale cornbread 
and tough venison. 

Mistress Brewster: Then they will 
welcome a taste of our tender wild 
fowl. (She looks at turkey, points.) 
Mercy on us! What has happened? 

Mistress WINSLOW: Some animal has 
come and gnawed on it. 

Mistress BiLiineton: I told you we 
should not leave that careless girl, 
Humility, in charge. Now there is 
naught left but the carcass of our 
wild fowl. (To Hummitry) Well, 


Miss, what have you to say for 

yourself? 
Hvumitity: Please 
Mistress Brewster (Shakes head): 

T’was indeed carelessness on your 


it was like this — 


part, child. We need every bit of 
food for the great crowd here. 
Humiuity: But Mistress Brewster — 
PRUDENCE: Humility did not — 
Mistress BILLINGTON: Never mind, 
never mind. There is no time for 
explanations. Carry this platter to 
the table, and do not spill a bit of it. 
Hurry, the governor is approaching. 
Humiuiry: I will be careful, truly I will. 
(She takes platter, hurries off, as 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD enters.) 
GOVERNOR Braprorp: Are you ready 
to serve the feast, Mistress Brewster? 
Mistress Brewster: Almost ready, 


Governor Bradford. Just the last 
minute dishing up. 

GOVERNOR Braprorp: That is well. 
Our guests are seated on the ground 
waiting. You housewives have done 
a wondrous task, preparing all this 
food. Plymouth colony will be very 
grateful to you. 

Mistress BiLuineTon: It has not been 
easy. Look, Governor, at this car- 
cass of a wild fowl, done to a turn, 
ready for eating, but spoiled by the 
actions of a careless girl. Humility 
must have let some animal get at it. 
(JoHNn, Francis, and other Cutt- 
DREN enter, carrying platters of food.) 

ArTHuR: It was not an animal that 
took the food, ma’am. 
Indian braves. 


It was some 

Mistress Brewster: Indians! What 
mean you, Arthur? 

ArtTHuR: Humility was here alone, ex- 
cept for Prudence, who is much 
smaller, when two of Massasoit’s 
Indians came asking for food. You 
can imagine how terrified she was. 
But she did not run away, as most 
girls would have; instead, she gave 
them some of the wild fowl. (Cuter 
Massasoit enters, followed by 
SQUANTO. MASSASOIT carries moc- 
casins and woven baskets.) 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (Going to greet 
him): Welcome, Chief Massasoit, 
and our good friend, Squanto. 

SquantTo: Great Chief Massasoit 
wishes me to speak in white man’s 
tongue. He brings gifts for kind 
white maiden. (Massasorrt holds out 
gifts. All gather around.) 

Prrerms (Ad Ib): Oh, look! Moc- 
casins! Baskets! (Fic.) 





SquanTo: Great chief says brave white 
maiden friend of red man. She gave 
wild fowl to warriors who ask for it. 
Warriors very hungry. Not wish to 
wait till feast ready. They smell 
fowl and ask for it. (Humi.rry enters 
and stands in background.) 

ArtTuur: That is what I told you, 
Governor Bradford. Humility was 
guarding the wild fowl when the 
Indians asked for it. 

GOVERNOR BrapFrorD: That was very 


courageous of her. Where is the 


girl? 

Artuur: Here she is, sir. 
Humiuity forward. 

Humiity (Shyly 
speak to me, sir? 

BRADFORD 


(He pushes 
Did you wish to 


(Putting his 
: Aye, I wish 


to express our gratitude for your 


(GOVERNOR 
hand on her shoulder 


courage and wisdom in feeding our 
red-skinned guests today. (Speaks 
to all) You know, my friends, we 
wish to be at peace with our red- 
skinned brothers. They are here as 


our friends, and if their ways are 


not the same as ours, we must ac- 
cept them within reason. 

MISTRESS BILLINGTON (Confused 
Well -— perhaps 

GOVERNOR BraprorD: Humility has 
done us a great service today. Our 
whole colony will be grateful to her. 

Humiuity: Thank you, sir. 

ArtuurR: Look, Humility, the great 
chief for 
(Massasoit hands out gifts with great 


has brought gifts you. 
dignity.) 
Humiuity: Thank 


curtseys to MASSASOIT. 


you, sir. (She 
GOVERNOR BraprorD: Now, if Chief 


Massasoit is ready, we will go to 


the feast table. (Massasorr makes 
dignified gesture of assent, and he and 
SquanTo follow GOVERNOR Brap- 
FORD off-stage.) 

Artuur: Let me see your gifts, Hu- 
mility. (Hummiry shows gifts to 
others, who exclaim over them.) 

PRUDENCE: What lovely baskets! 

Humiuity: I want to give you one of 
the baskets, Prudence. If you 
hadn’t been with me I would have 
been much more afraid. (She gives 
a basket to PRUDENCE.) 

PrupENcE: Thank you, Humility. 

PriscitLA: We are so proud of you, 
Humility. You are a brave girl, and 
a good girl. (She hugs HvMILITY.) 

Mistress BriuincTon: If | 
you wrongly, Humility, I am sorry. 

Winstow: Humility has 


accused 


MISTRESS 
acted well today. 

Humiuity: "Twas nothing, truly. 

Mistress Brewster: We are all proud 
of you. But carry 
food to our guests. Priscilla, will 
you go first? 

PrisciLua: Gladly, Mistress Brewster. 
(PriscttLa heads the procession as 
first the WomeEN and then the CuIL- 
DREN start off-stage, each one carrying 

Artuur, Huminity and 
PRUDENCE are at the end. 

Artuur (Over his shoulder): 
this been an exciting day? 

Humuuity: Indeed it has. One I shall 
never forget. The day the Indians 

(ArTHUR and HumILiry go 

off, followed by PrupENCE, who ts 

holding her platter of food. 


now, we must 


a platter. 


Hasn’t 


came. 


high 
Curtain.) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 86 





Part Four 


Election Day Play 





Vote for Your Hero 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
Sam Carter, Father 
Epira Carter, Mother 
Mary CarTER 
JUNIOR CARTER 
STEVIE CARTER 
CHARLIE STOBBS 
Mrs. FirzGERALD 
CoAcH STANLEY 


Time: Late afternoon. 

SerrineG: The Carter living room. 

At Rise: Sam Carter enters from the 
hall. He is holding a newspaper wide 
open in front of him, smiling. 

Sam (Calling): Edith, oh, 
(Eprra Carter enters right.) 

Eprira: Yes, Sam, what is it? 

Sam: Oh, nothing much. Your hus- 
band’s picture is in the paper. (He 
folds paper to where picture is and 
shows her.) There you are, the next 
mayor of Elm City. 

Epira (Looking at picture): Well, think 
of that. (Then frowning a little) But 
Sam, it isn’t good of you. You — 
you look stodgy. 

Sam (Annoyed): Stodgy? I 
think so. 

Epira: Yes, you should have 
wearing a brighter tie. 

Sam: My dear, this picture is in black 
and white. Nobody can tell what 
color tie I’m wearing. 

Epiru: Maybe not. But still it hasn’t 
any design 


Edith! 


don’t 


been 


- no — no zip. 


Sam: Zip? 

EpitH: Yes, no zip. Oh, Sam, I know 
you have your heart set on being 
elected mayor but I do hope you 
won’t be too disappointed if you 
don’t win. 

Sam: Well, that’s a fine thing, I must 
say. My own wife hasn’t confidence 
in me. So you think that clown Ed 
Barton can beat me. 

Epitu: He may be a clown, Sam, and I 
don’t like him, but he was on tele- 
vision and he looked wonderful — 
that big flashy smile. 

Sam: Nonsense, Edith, people don’t 
care about that toothpaste smile. 
Epiru: Well, I don’t know. (She pokes 
her finger at his mouth and he backs 
away.) I’ve always said that you 
should have had that front tooth 

fixed. 

Sam: But I’ve had that broken tooth 
most of my life and it’s never caused 
me any trouble. I broke it off trying 
to play football for dear old Elm 
City High. 

EpiraH: Yes, I know. 
another thing. 
ball hero. 

Sam (With a wry smile): You’re telling 
me? I never did like the game much. 

Epira: You didn’t? Then why in the 
world did you go out for it? 

Sam: Because I knew very well that if 
I didn’t you wouldn’t have given me 
dates on Saturday nights. 


And that’s 
You weren’t a foot- 





Epiru (Pleased): Sam, you don’t mean 
that? 


Sam: I certainly do. And I went out 


there every afternoon and had the 
first team walk all over me, and then 
one day they all piled on top of me 
and someone’s foot got in my mouth 


and broke my tooth. 

Epirx: Oh, dear. And to think it was 
all my fault. Well, anyway, Ed 
Barton was a football 
they’re playing that up. His picture 
was in the paper, too, with Coach 
Stanley, and you know how every- 
one in town worships Coach Stanley. 
The Grand Old Man of football, 
they call him. 

Sam: Yes, of course, he’s a fine man — 
been the coach here for years and 

But I still don’t see what 
football has to do with being mayor 
of Elm City. 

Epiru: Well, a hero is a hero. 

Sam: Nonsense. I say let’s get back to 
some real heroes — Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln. 
real principles. 

Epiru: Yes, I suppose. (She looks at 
picture again.) But oh, dear, I don’t 
know, Sam. You might at least have 
bought a new suit. 

Sam: Edith, please stop looking at that 
picture and read what it says under- 
neath. My message to the people of 
Elm City. 

Epitu (Handing him the paper): You 
read it to me, Sam. 

Sam: Very well. (Reading) ‘‘Who are 
our real heroes? Let us remember 

our Pilgrim fathers. You can judge 

a country by its heroes, by what they 

believed in, what they stood for. I 

say again, who are our real heroes?”’ 


hero and 


years. 


Real heroes and 


(STEVIE, about ten years old, enters.) 

Srevie: Hi, Mom, hi, Pop. Whoopie, 
it’s time for Cactus Pete! (He rushes 
to television set and turns it on.) 

Sam: Stevie, will you please turn that 
off? 

Srevie: But Pop — (He turns it off.) 

Sam: You see, Edith, even the children 
don’t have any real heroes. Here I 
am talking about famous Americans, 
and all he’s thinking of is this — 
this cowboy. 

Stevie: What’s the matter with Cactus 
Pete? I guess he’s a real red- 
blooded American. 

Sam: What makes you think so, son? 

Srevie: He says so himself. I’m a 
rootin’, tootin’, two-fisted red- 
blooded American, he says. Mom, 
can’t I turn on the television? (The 
doorbell rings.) 

Epira (Starting left): You'll have to 
settle that with your father. I’m 
going to answer the door. (She goes 
off up left.) 

Sam: Suppose we forget cowboys for a 
minute, Stevie. (Showing paper) 
Here’s your father’s picture in the 
paper. Doesn’t that interest you? 

Srevie: Sure. (He looks at picture.) 
But Pop, you ought to be riding up 
on the back of a car like Mr. Barton. 

Sam: What do you mean by that? 

Srevie: There was a big parade this 
afternoon and Mr. Barton wore a 
football helmet and he was holding a 
football painted red, white and blue. 

Sam: Indeed. A fine patriotic gesture. 
A football painted red, white and 
blue. 

Srevie: Sure, and they had all kinds 
of things in the parade — movie 
stars, and Bruce Edwards, that 





crooner sis raves about, and free 
rides on ponies and — 

Sam: Stevie, wait a minute. Don’t tell 
me you rode in that parade? 

Stevie: Well — well, Pop, the man 
said anyone who wanted could ride 
and it was free. (Eprru enters from 
hall followed by CHARLIE Srosss. 
STEVIE sprawls in chair.) 

Epitu: It’s Charlie Stobbs, Sam, and 
he’s all upset. 

Sam: Hello, Charlie. 
paign manager? 

CuHArule: Terrible, Sam, terrible. (He 
throws hat on a chair and as he talks, 
takes off coat and puts it near hat.) I 
tell you we have to do something. 
You’re losing the election. 

Sam: What’s that? 

CHARLIE: It’s all very well for you to 
want a dignified campaign, but do 
you know what they did this after- 
noon? 


How’s my cam- 


Sam: Yes, I was just hearing about it. 
They had a parade with free pony 
rides. My son here rode one of the 
ponies. 

CHARLIE: You see, they know what 
they’re doing. The kids will go home 
and say what a great guy Barton is. 
It’s the old story, Sam. Let ’em eat 
circuses, someone said. 

Sam: I’m afraid you are a little mixed 
up on your quotes, Charlie. The 
Romans gave the people circuses, 
and Marie Antoinette said, ‘Let 
them eat cake,” but this is different. 
This is a free election in America. 

CHARLIE: Sure. A free election with 
free pony rides. I tell you, it’ll 
get votes. 

Sam: Perhaps, but I’d rather get votes 


in my own way. Everybody in Elm 
City knows what I stand for. 

CHARLIE: Yes, I know — I know — 
I’ve heard all that before. And 
you’re a quiet average American 
family man and you don’t want any 
flashy publicity. Well, you’re not 
getting any publicity — period. 

Sam (Showing paper): What do you 
mean? Here’s my picture in this 
afternoon’s paper. 

CHARLIE (Grabbing paper and pounding 
it as he talks): Sure, and where is it? 
On page four. Just wait till the late 
edition is out with pictures of Bar- 
ton’s parade, and I’ll show you where 
that will be. (He folds paper to 
front page.) Right here on the front 
page. (He shoves paper at Epirus.) 


Am I right, Mrs. Carter, or am I 
right? 
Epitu (Taking paper): I suppose you 


are right. I’ve been trying to tell 
Sam — why, look who’s on the front 
page. It’s Mary. 

Sam: You — you mean our daughter, 
Mary? 

Epita: Why, yes. She told me she 
was going to meet that train this 
morning but I never dreamed — 

Sam: Let me see that. (He takes paper.) 
Why, this is terrible. (Reading) 
Bobby-soxers storm train as singer 
Bruce Edwards arrives for Barton 
parade. Mary Carter, daughter of 
opposing candidate, is first to reach 
her hero. Here — and there she is 
holding his pet dog. Well, it seems 
my children are doing all they can to 
help the opposition. (He tosses paper 
onto a table. JuNIoR, about sixteen 
years old, enters from hall.) 





Junior: Hi, everybody. What goes on? 
A party caucus? 
Epita: Why, Junior. 

ready? 

Juntor: Yea. Coach Stanley is going 

He had 
to go home to make some notes so he 
let us off early. 

Epira: See, Sam, everyone’s getting 
on television. 
talk about, Junior? 

Junror: Football, of course. 

Sam: Hmm-m, you don’t suppose he’s 
going to talk about Ed Barton? 

CuaAruie: If he does, we’re sunk. If he 
comes out for Barton we might as 

- but no wait a 

Charlie Stobbs never gives 


You home al- 


to be on television tonight. 


What’s he going to 


well give up 
minute. 
up. (Excitedly) Junior, do you have 
another of those football suits? 

Juntor: Why, sure, but — 

Epiru: Charlie, whatever are you up 
to now? 

CHARLIE: Why, it’s perfect. It’s a 
natural. All this talk about football 

- all right, we'll give ’em football. 

Sam, you put on Junior’s other suit. 
We'll take pictures. 
down as though in line of scrimmage.) 
Father and son, shoulder to shoulder 
for dear old Elm City High! (He 
stands and then as nobody shows any 

Well, what do you 


(He crouches 


enthusiasm.) 
think? 

3am: No, Charlie, I’m afraid not. I 

We'll 
have to leave the football to Coach 
Stanley. 
for Barton, there’s nothing I can do 
about it. (Managing to smile) Any- 
way, maybe he won’t talk about 
Barton. 

Juntor: I 


can’t campaign that way. 


If he wants to come out 


— I guess there’s something 


I ought to tell you. 
Sam: By all means, son, and if it’s bad 
news it will be right in order. 
Juntor: Well, in the locker room after 
practice I asked Coach Stanley 
what he was going to talk about and 
he said he hadn’t made up his mind, 
so I said why not tell about his 
favorite football hero. Honest, Dad, 
I never thought about the chance of 
his picking Ed Barton. 
Sam: Oh, it’s all right, Junior. You’ve 
been brought up on a diet of foot- 
Well, that seems to 
make it unanimous. My wife thinks 
Barton is going to win. Stevie rides 
in Barton’s parade. Mary has her 
picture taken with Barton’s crooner 
- and Junior practically arranges to 
have Coach Stanley come out for 
Barton. I guess that sort of leaves 
Sam Carter all alone with Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Lincoln. (He sits 
wearily downstage left. Doorbell off.) 
Epira (With wry smile): No, Sam, here 
comes someone else. 
who’s at the door. 
Junior: Never mind, I’ll get it. I have 
(He exits 


ball heroes. 


Stevie, see 


to go out again anyway. 
up left.) 
CHARLIE: Well, Sam, if you’re all alone 


with your heroes, you’ve nobody to 


blame but yourself, and we have to 
do something. 
Sam: Yes, you’ve said that before, 
Charlie. What would you suggest? 
CHARLIE: Well, it’s a last resort, but 
we could start a smear campaign. 
Evita: What do you mean by that? 
CHARLIE: Oh, you know. Dig some- 
thing up out of Ed’s past. Maybe he 
got pinched for parking by a fire 
plug. We blow up the story and 





make it seem like a grade A crime. 

Sam: No, Charlie. 

CHARLIE: Why not? They all do it. 

Sam: Yes, and that’s one thing that’s 
wrong with politics in this country 
today. No, Charlie. No smear cam- 
paign. (Mrs. FirzGERALD appears in 
doorway at left.) 

Mrs. FrrzGerautp: Good afternoon. 

Sam (Rising): Why, good afternoon, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

Epira (Rising and going toward her): 
Do come in, Mrs. Fitzgerald. So 
nice of you to call. 

Mrs. FirzGERALD (Coming downstage) : 
Well, you may not think so when 
you find out what I’ve come about. 
(To Cuarure) And I’m just as glad 
you're here, Mr. Stobbs, because it’s 
about the election. 

CHARLIE: You don’t say so. 

Mrs. FrrzGeraup: Yes, I do say so. 
And you should be interested in 
what I have to say because as presi- 
dent of the L.C.L., I represent the 
votes of all our members. 

Sam: The — the L.C.L.? 

Epira: You know, Sam. The Ladies’ 
Civic League. They’re organized to 
promote civic improvements. 

CHARLIE: That’s right. A fine organi- 
zation. 

Epitu: They’re giving a concert to- 
morrow night with the high school 
band. Our Mary is going to play her 
Sax. 

Sam: Indeed? I’m sorry, but I’ve been 
so busy with this election that I 
haven’t kept track of things the way 
I should have. 

Mrs. FrrzGeratp: Maybe Mr. Carter 
won’t want your daughter to play in 
our concert, Mrs. Carter. 


Epiru: But why not? 

Mrs. FirzGERALbD: Because he’s against 
us, that’s why. The concert is to 
raise funds for a new cat and dog 
clinic. Your husband is against it, 
and I tell you the members of the 
L.C.L. are up in arms. 

CHARLIE: Say, that’s bad. Think of all 
those votes, Sam. What have you 
against a new cat and dog clinic? 

Sam: Not a thing. I’m all for it. 

Mrs. FirzGEeratp: That’s not the way 
I heard it. (Rattling on) Amy 
Saunders said her sister, Mabel, said 
her husband told her that you told 
Milt Greenberg, who is drawing up 
the plans, that you said you were 
against a cat and dog clinic for Elm 
City. I never heard of anything so 
inhuman. 

Epitra: Sam, did you really say that? 

Sam (Smiling a little): Well, in a way I 
suppose I did. 

Mrs. FirzGERALpD: You see! 

Sam: Milt Greenberg is a friend of 
mine and he asked me what I 
thought of the project. I said I’d be 
against it if the city could afford a 
first-class real hospital at the present 
time but that as long as we couldn’t, 
and we can still go to the fine hospi- 
tal in Glenview, I thought the animal 
clinic was a good idea. Apparently, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s friends failed to 
mention the last part of my state- 
ment. 

CHARLIE: See, what did I tell you, 
Sam? A smear campaign. 

Sam: No, I don’t think so, Charlie. 
Just plain gossip, it seems to me. 
Don’t you think so, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald? 

Mrs. FrrzGeraup: Well, I — I don’t 





know, Mr. Carter. All I know is that 
the members of the L.C.L. are up in 
arms, and it’ll take a lot to change 
their minds. (Mary, about seventeen, 
rushes in from hall waving a news- 
paper.) 

Mary: Whee! Extry, extry. Read all 
about it! Picture on the front page! 
(Quteting suddenly) Oh, excuse me. 
Hello, Mr. Stobbs, how do you do, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. (They nod. Then 
Mary speaks to her mother.) I didn’t 
know we had company. 

Epira: It’s all right, dear. And we’ve 

# seen the paper. 

Mary (Disappointed): Oh, you have? 

Sam: Yes, Mary. And I hope you en- 
joyed making a spectacle of yourself 
with that man and his dog. 

Mary: You mean Bruce 
But Dad, he’s a celebrity. 
whole gang went. 

Sam: Yes, I know, and you were the 
first to reach him. I hope you had 
an interesting conversation. 

Mary (Little laugh): Oh, he was cute. 
He said, “Well, I suppose you’re a 
singer and want me to get you on 
the stage or in television.”’ 

Sam: And what did you say to that? 

Mary: I said no, of course, but I did 
tell him I played the sax and that 
there was a concert tomorrow night 
for the new cat and dog clinic. When 
I mentioned that, it reminded him 
of his cocker spaniel and he picked 
him up and let me hold him. 

Sam: Yes — well, you needn’t tell us 
any more. Then they took the pic- 
ture that was put on the front page, 
and your father’s picture got pushed 
back to page four. 

Mary: You were in the paper too, 


Edwards? 
The 


Dad? My, this is our day. You and 
me in the early editions and now 
Stevie. 

Sam: Stevie? 

Mary: All over the front page. That’s 
what I wanted to show you. (Hold- 
ing out paper) I just picked this up 
at the newsstand. 

Stevie (Rushing to Mary): Me in the 
paper? Let’s see. (Others except SAM 
gather around behind Mary looking 
at paper.) 

Epira: Well, of all things. 

Cuaruize: Look at that headline. Son 
of opposing candidate steals show at 
Barton parade. 

Mrs. FirzGeraup: Why, it is Stevie, on 
a horse, and giving a little girl a ride, 
too. 

Mary: Yes, Steve, who’s the girl 
friend? 

Srevie: Aw, she’s no girl friend. Her 
pony ran away and I just pulled her 
off on to mine. What did they have 
to get her in the picture for anyway? 

Epiru: Why, Stevie, you’re a hero. 
Sam, you have a hero right in your 
own family. 

Sam: So it seems. A cowboy hero. 
Would it be asking too much to let 
me see what this is all about? 

Mary (Laughing): Of course not, Dad. 
Here. (She hands him paper.) 

Sam (He takes paper and looks at it 
frowning for a moment, then smiles): 
Hmmm. (Reading) Sam Carter’s 
boy averts tragedy at political 
parade. Galloping at full speed he 
rescues girl from runaway pony — 
Where did you learn a trick like that, 
son? 

Srevis: From Cactus Pete, of course. 
I’ve seen him do it lots of times. 





Sam: You have, eh? (Laughing a little) 
Well, you couldn’t have chosen a 
better time to imitate your hero. 
But why didn’t you tell us about it? 

Srevie: I never got a chance. First 
Mr. Stobbs came in and then Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, and you’ve all been talk- 
ing so much — 

Sam (Laughing): Yes, I suppose you’re 
right. Well, my boy, you certainly 
kept Ed Barton off the front page. 
There’s not a word about him or his 
red, white and blue football. What 
do you think of that, Charlie? 

CHARLIE: Oh, it’s fine, Sam, fine — as 
far as it goes. 

Sam: What do you mean as far as it 
goes? 

CHARLIE: Well, they won’t take this 
sitting down. They’ll redouble their 
efforts. You know what I said about 
a smear campaign. Just wait till they 


get hold of the story about your not 


wanting an animal clinic. They’ll 
make a monster out of you, Sam. 

Epira (Laughing): Now, Charlie, I 
think you're exaggerating. I’ve 
known Sam all my life and it would 
take a major operation to make a 
monster out of him. 

Mary (Taking hold of Sam’s arm): I'll 
say. Nobody’s going to make a 
monster out of our dad. 

Srevre: Yeah, Mr. Stobbs. Everybody 
in town knows Dad’s a straight 
shooter. 

Sam (Smiling): Thank you, family. 
Well, you see, Charlie. 

Cuarul®#: I don’t see anything. They’re 
all prejudiced in your favor. Wait 
till Mrs. Fitzgerald’s Ladies’ League 
gets going. They don’t know you’re 
a straight shooter. 


Epira: But Charlie, Mrs. Fitzgerald 
can take care of that. Can’t you, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald? 

Mrs. FITZGERALD: 
know — 

Epira: But why? Tomorrow night at 
the concert just tell them what Sam 
really said. Tell them the truth. 

Sam: That’s it. That’s the basis of my 
whole campaign. Tell them the 
truth. 

Mrs. FirzGeraup: I’m afraid it will 
take more than that. Once folks 
get an idea set in their heads it takes 
a bombshell to change it. (The phone 
rings.) 

Epiru: Stevie, see who that is. 

Stevie: O.K. (He goes to phone, picks it 
up.) Hello?... Yes....Who?... 
Oh, you mean Mary. 

Mary: For me? 

Srevie (Handing her phone): Yeah. 
(Imitating) Is this the home of Miss 
Mary Carter? 

Mary (Into phone): Hello, this is Mary 
Carter... Who? Oh, Mr. Edwards. 
(She puts hand over phone and turns 
to others, excitedly.) It’s Bruce Ed- 
wards. (Into phone again) Yes.... 
Yes... 

Sam: Edwards? 
crooner, isn’t it? 

CHARLIE: Of course it is. 
tell you, Sam? They’re trying to 
make trouble. Tell her not to have 
any more pictures taken with him. 

Sam: I should say not. (Going toward 
Mary) Mary, listen to me — 

Mary: Why, that’s wonderful, Mr. 
Edwards, simply wonderful. 

Epitu: Mary, what’s he talking about? 

Mary (To Eprrn): Shhh . . . (/nto 
phone) And Mr. Edwards, Mrs. 


Well, I don’t 


Why, that’s that 


What did I 





Fitzgerald is president of the L.C.L. 
and I know she’d just love it. 

Mrs. FirzGERALD: Good gracious, now 
she’s getting me in on it. 

Mary: And Mrs. Fitzgerald is here 
right now. All right, just a 
minute. (Holding phone toward Mrs. 
FirzGERALD) He wants to talk to 
you. 

Mrs. FirzGErRALD: But — but — 

Mary: Don’t you want to talk to 
him? It’s Bruce Edwards! 

Mrs. FirzGerap: Yes, I know — and 
he really does want to talk to me? 
(She smiles.) Hmmm, well. (She 
takes the phone, then speaks sweetly.) 
How do you do, Mr. Edwards. Why, 
ws CRS F< 

Sam: Mary, what is this crooner fellow 
after? 


Mary: He’s not after anything. He 


said he just got to thinking about the 


concert for the animal clinic, and 
he likes cats and dogs and would 
like to sing a few numbers at the 
concert. 

Mrs. FirzGeraup (Into phone): Why, 
we'd be delighted, Mr. Edwards. In 
fact, well, we’d be overwhelmed. 
It’s just as Mary said, it will be 
wonderful. . . Thank you, Mr. 
Edwards. . . . (With a trill in her 
voice) Goodbye. (She hangs up.) 
Well, think of that. Bruce Edwards 
is going to sing at our concert. Mary, 
my dear, I don’t know how to thank 
you. 

Mary: Well, I do, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
and you can help Dad at the same 
time. Tell your ladies that Sam 
Carter’s daughter was responsible 
for getting Bruce Edwards to sing 
for them. You said you needed a 


bombshell. Well, Bruce Edwards 
is it. 

Mrs. FrrzGeraup: Of course he is. . . . 
My, my, there’s something about his 
voice even over the phone—(JUNIOR 
comes in from hall with Coacn 
STANLEY, a@ likable elderly man with 
white hair.) 

Juntor: Mom, Dad, everybody, here’s 
Coach Stanley. (They move to stage 
center.) 

Sam: Well, this is a surprise. 

STaNLEY: Good afternoon, Sam — 
Edith — Mrs. Fitzgerald — Charlie. 
(They all nod.) 

Juntor: I — I guess I’ve just made 
things worse, Dad. I thought if I 
went to see Coach Stanley I could 
get him to talk about something else 
tonight. But it’s no use. 

Sam: Naturally not. If Coach Stanley 
has decided to talk about one of his 
football heroes, that’s his privilege. 
You shouldn’t have wasted his time 
bringing him here. 

STranLeEY: He didn’t bring me, Sam. 
That was my idea. I don’t want you 
worrying about what I’m going to 
say tonight. After all, you were one 
of my boys, Sam. 

Sam: Oh, that’s ancient history, Coach. 
Junior here is the football player in 
the Carter family. 

STaNLEY (Little laugh): Yes, and he’s 
doing all right, but he certainly 
doesn’t get much of his football 
ability from his father. 

Epiru: Well, he certainly doesn’t get 
it from me. 

STaNLEY (Smile): No, you’re right, 
Edith. But you didn’t let me finish. 
Junior does get something from his 
father. A sense of fair play and 





teamwork that’s a lesson to all the 
other boys. I suppose he hasn’t told 
you that he was elected captain of 
the team this afternoon. 

Epitu: No, he hasn’t. Why, Junior! 

Sam: Why all the modesty, son? 

Juntor: Well, I guess I just forgot. 
We were all worrying about your 
election. 

Sam: Well — well — congratulations, 
Junior, and why, Coach, I see what 
you’re up to now. You’re going to 
talk about Junior tonight — maybe 
tell about that last-minute touch- 
down in the Cedar Valley game. 

Juntor: Oh, Dad, I’m no football hero. 

Sran.eEy: Oh, you’!! do till another one 
comes along, Junior, but don’t 
worry. I’m not going to talk about 
you. I have someone else in mind— 
a fellow who showed real honest-to- 
goodness school spirit by coming 
out to practice day after day when 
he knew he didn’t have a ghost of a 
chance to make the team. 

Eprru: Why, Sam, that sounds like 
you. 

STANLEY: It not only sounds like Sam, 
it is Sam. And I’m going to tell the 
folks that here’s a man they can 
trust to do his duty day after day, 
rain or shine, because I’ve watched 
him do just that. 

STeEvIE (Bursting out): Whoopee, Pop’s 
a football hero! 

Mary (Excited too): Rah, rah, rah! 
Zis, boom, bah — 

Juntor (Finishing cheer): 
hero — rah, rah, rah! 

Eprru (Laughing): Children, stop it. 
Coach Stanley, I think you’re just 
wonderful, don’t you, Sam? 

Sam: Well, it’s very nice, I’m sure, but 


Dad’s a 


— well, what do you think, Charlie? 

CHARLIE: What do I think? Why, it’s 
colossal and I have an idea. It’s 
sure-fire — why, you’d be as good as 
elected. 

Sam: Now, wait, Charlie, I won’t 
wear Junior’s football suit. 

CHARLIE: Who said anything about 
football suits? (Turning to STANLEY) 
Look, Coach, you’ve had your pic- 
ture in the paper with Ed Barton. 

Sranutey: Yes, I know, and I wasn’t 
very happy about it. They dug those 
prints out of the old newspaper files. 

CHARLIE: Sure, old stuff. But if Sam 
could appear on that television pro- 
gram with you tonight, it would 
show where you stand right now, 
today. 

SraNLeY: Why not? You have a good 
campaign manager, Sam. They 
said I could have a guest if I wanted, 
so you be there at eight-thirty, and 
I’ll not only make a football hero of 
you but I’ll do my best to make you 
the next mayor of Elm City. 

Sam: But I can’t do that. 
been on television. 

CuARLIE: What’s that have to do with 
it? Well, I’m only your campaign 
manager. Mrs. Carter, you talk to 
him. 


I’ve never 


Epitru: Well, Sam, I’m sure it would 
get you a lot of votes but — oh, dear, 
I do wish you’d bought a new suit. 

Sam (Anything to get out of it): Yes, 
you see she’s right. I’d — I’d need 
a new suit. 

CHARLIE: New suit — now you want a 
new suit when you’re supposed to 
be Mr. Ordinary, gravy on the tie, 
wrinkle in the pants, average Ameri- 





can. 
right? 

Sran ey: Of course you’re right. And 
you won’t have to say a thing, Sam. 
You won’t even have to do any- 
thing except when I tell you to stand 
up and smile. 

Sam: Smile? 

Epira: Oh, but Coach, you can’t do 
that. Not on television, you can’t 
ask him to smile. 

Sam: Yes, that’s right, Coach. 
a broken tooth. 

Stan ey: I know all about that tooth. 
Now you come here, Sam Carter, 
and we’ll rehearse our act. The rest 
of you can be the audience. (He 
waves toward others and they move left 
and right downstage and watch. He 
takes Sam by the arm and leads him 
to stage center.) Now, 


Am I right, Coach, or am I 


I have 


Elm City High. 


that afternoon when you got your 


tooth kicked out. Then 


Sam’s shoulder.) There you 
the smile that tells a story. When 
you see that smile and you notice 
that broken tooth, remember that 
he got it doing his duty for Elm City 
High and he’ll do his duty for you. 


Orners (Cheering): Hooray for the | 


next mayor of Elm City! (Curtain) 
THE END 
Reprinted from November 1952 issue. 


first I’ll tell | 
all about you and what you did for | 
Then I’ll deseribe 


for the | 
climax I’ll motion for you to stand | 
up and smile. (Sam relaxes and grins | 
and STANLEY puts his arm around | 
are, | 
ladies and gentlemen, the man with | 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

Votre ror Your Hero 
Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Stevie wears a cow- 
boy suit. Charlie Stobbs enters wearing a 
topcoat and carrying a hat. Junior wears a 
football uniform. Mrs. Fitzgerald has on a 
tailored suit and a hat. Mary wears a 
skirt, jacket, beanie, bobby sox and loafers. 
Coach Stanley wears slacks and a turtle- 
neck sweater. 


Properties: Two newspapers, comic book. 


Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 
There is an entrance in the rear wall at left. 
Through it can be seen the hall leading off 
to the front door. Downstage right is an 
entrance to other parts of the house. Up- 
stage right is a small table with a tele- 
phone on it. Against the left wall is a tele- 
vision set. 


Lighting: No special effects. 








PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Day THE INDIANS CAME 
(Play on pages 73-76) 


Characters: 8 male; 7 female; male or female 
extras as desired. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Pilgrims wear traditional black- 
and-white Pilgrim costumes. Indians wear 
traditional costumes, and Massasoit has a 
large feather headdress. 


Properties: Pans, kettles, bowls, spoons, 
platters, pail, firewood, tomahawk, moc- 
casins, woven baskets, and a large turkey 
with detachable legs, which may be made 
out of cardboard or papier-mAché. 


Setting: A clearing in the woods. There are 
two “fires,” one on each side of the stage. 
Over one is a spit with the turkey on it; 
over the other is a crosspiece which holds 
a large kettle. There are two tables: a 
low one upstage and a larger one downstage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Tempest 


by William Shakespeare 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
MIRANDA 
PROSPERO 
ARIEL 
FERDINAND 
CALIBAN 
Autonso, King of Naples 
NARRATOR: Long before the advent of 
radio, television and the public 
library, William Shakespeare took a 
turn at writing a play which, today, 
would be classified as Science Fic- 
tion. Filled with sorcery and spirits, 
here is the Bard’s magical The 
Tempest. 
Sounp: Peal of thunder. 
Music: Mysterious theme, in and under. 
NarRATOR: The scene is a rockbound 
island, far at sea. As the play be- 
gins, a great tempest is raging. The 
storm has been brought about by 
the magician, Prospero, in order to 
wreck a ship that is traveling near- 
by, on which sail several men who 
at one time had Prospero 
great wrong. Prospero’s beautiful 
young daughter, Miranda, is terri- 
fied as she watches the shipwreck, 
for she does not know that her 
father intends to save the lives of 
all aboard. She pleads with her 
father to stop the tempest. 
MIRANDA (A sweet young voice): If by 
your art, my dearest father, you 
have 
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done 


Put the wild waters in this roar, 
allay them. 
Let the tempest stop! 
suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! A 
brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble 
creatures on her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. 
Prospero (A majestic old man): Be 
collected ; 
No more amazement. 
piteous heart 
There’s no harm done. 
Mrranpa: O, woe the day! 
ProsPero: No harm! 
I have done nothing but in care 
of thee, 
Of thee, my dear one, thee my 
daughter, who 
Art ignorant of 
naught knowing 
Of whence I am, nor that I am more 
better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor 
cell, 
And thy no greater father. 
MrranpDa: More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 
Prospero: ’Tis time 
I should inform thee farther. 
thy hand; 
Obey and be attentive. Canst thou 
remember 
A time before we came unto this cell? 


O, I have 


Tell your 


what thou art, 


Lend 





I do not think thou canst, for then 
thou wast not 
Out three years old. 
Mrranpa: Certainly, sir, I can. 
’Tis far off, and rather like a dream. 
Had I not women once that tended 
me? 
Prospero: Thou hadst, 
Miranda. Listen close, 
And I shall tell thee who we rightly 
are. 


and more, 


(Fading) Twelve years since, Mi- 
randa, twelve years since, 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan. 

Music: In and under. 

Narrator: And so, after twelve years, 
Miranda learns of her noble birth. 
Prospero tells her that he had been 
the Duke of Milan. As he was 
much interested in magic, Prospero 
had devoted all his time to study, 
and gradually the affairs of state 
drifted into the hands of his villain- 
ous brother, Antonio. Once Antonio 
achieved power, he conspired with 
Alonso, King of Naples, and the 
two set Prospero and Miranda, who 
was then a child, adrift in a leaky 
boat. A loyal servant, however — 
one Gonzalo — stocked the boat 
with provisions and Prospero’s magic 
books, and so instead of drowning, 
the two drifted to an uninhabited 
island, where for twelve years they 
have lived. During those years, 
Prospero has developed his magic 
powers, and tamed as his servants 
two creatures that he found on the 
island; Ariel, the good spirit, and 


Caliban, a savage and stupid slave. 

ProsPero (Fading on): And thus, my 
child, your history is done. 

MrranpDa: Heavens thank you for’t! 
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And now, I pray you, sir, 
For still ’tis beating in my mind, 
your reason 
For raising this sea-storm? 
Prospero: Know thus far forth. 
By accident most strange, bountiful 
Fortune, 
Hath those very enemies I spoke of, 
Antonio, and Alonso, King of Naples, 
Sebastian, that king’s most villain- 
ous brother, 
In company with the faithful old 
Gonzalo, 
And Ferdinand, Alonso’s only son, 
Brought to this shore. Ariel’s with 
them now. 
Music: Mysterious but gentle theme, 
in and under. 
ProsPERO: Come, my faithful servant, 
Ariel! 
Come and do your master Prospero’s 
will! 
ARIEL (A delicate voice, fading on): All 
hail, great master! Grave sir, hail! 
I come, 
To answer thy best pleasure, be’t 
to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds. To thy strong 
bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality. 
ProsPEerO: Hast thou, spirit, 
Perform’d to point the tempest that 
I bade thee? 
ARIEL: To every article. 
I boarded the king’s ship; now on 
the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every 
vabin, 
I flam’d amazement. 
divide, 
And burn in many places: on the 
topmast, 


Sometime I’d 





The yards and bowsprit, would I 
flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join. 
ProsPero: My brave spirit! 
Who was so firm, so constant, that 
this coil 
Would not affect his reason? 
ArreL: Not a soul but felt a fever of 
the mad, 
Plung’d in the foaming brine and 
quit the vessel; 
The King’s son, Ferdinand, was the 
first that leap’d. 
Prospero: Why, that’s my spirit! 
Was not this nigh shore? 
ARIEL: Not a hair perished! 
On their sustaining garments not a 
blemish, 
But fresher than before; and as thou 
bad’st me, 
In troops I have dispers’d them 
’bout the isle. 
The King’s son I have landed by 
himself, 
Whom I left cooling of 
with sighs. 
And all the ships are safely in the 
bay! 
Prospero: Ariel, thy charge 
Exactly is perform’d; but there’s 
more work. 
Go make thyself like a nymph o’ 
the sea; be subject 
To no sight but thine and mine, 
invisible 
To every eyeball else. Go take this 
shape, 
And with accompaniment of magic 
music, 
Lure thou the princely Ferdinand to 
me. 
ARIEL (Fading): I go, my master! 
Music: Enchanted theme, in and under. 


the air 


Narrator: As Ariel has separated the 
survivors into groups about the 
island, each thinks that all the others 
are drowned. Doing his master’s 
bidding, Ariel makes himself in- 
visible, and with magic music, lures 
the handsome Prince Ferdinand to 
Prospero’s cave. While wondering 
where the music originates, Ferdi- 
nand also thinks with melancholy on 
the supposed death of his father, 
the King of Naples. 
Music: Up, then under following scene. 
FERDINAND (A young, manly voice): 
Where should this music be? I’ th’ 
air or th’ earth? 

It sounds no more; 
waits upon 

Some god o’ the island. 
a bank, 

Weeping again the King my father’s 
wreck, 

This music crept by me upon the 
waters, 

Allaying both their fury and my 
passion 

With its sweet air; thence I have 
followed it, 

Or it hath drawn me rather. (Fading) 

Prospero (Fading on): The fring’d 

curtains of thine eyes advance, 
Miranda, daughter. Say what thou 
seest yond. 
MriranDA (Wondering): What is yon 
creature, father? Is’t a spirit? 
Prospero: No, wench; it eats and 
sleeps and hath such senses 
As we have, such. This gallant which 
thou seest 

Was in the wreck; and, but he’s 
something stain’d 

With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, 
thou mightst call him 


and sure, it 


Sitting on 





A goodly person. He hath lost his 
fellows 
And strays about to find ’em. 
MiranpDa: I might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 
FERDINAND (Fading on): Most sure, 
the goddess 
On whom these airs attend! Vouch- 
safe my prayer 
May know if you remain upon this 
island, 
How I may bear me here: O you 
wonder! 
MIRANDA (With a light laugh): No 
wonder, sir. I am a living maid. 
FERDINAND (Overjoyed): My language! 
Heavens! 
I am the best of them that speak 
this speech, 
Were I but where ’tis spoken. 
ProsPERO (Fetgning anger): 
The best? 
What wert thou, if the King of 
Naples heard thee? 
FERDINAND: A single thing, as I am 
now, that wonders 
To hear thee speak of Naples. My- 
self am Naples, 
Who with mine eyes, never since at 
ebb, beheld 
The King my father wreck’d. 


How? 


Mrranpa (Tenderly) : Alack, for mercy! 
Prospero (As an aside): They are both 
in either’s powers; but this swift 
business, 
I must uneasy make, lest too light 
winning 
Make the prize light. (Aloud) One 
word more; I charge thee 
That thou attend me. Thou dost 
here usurp 


The name thou owest not; and hast 
put thyself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on’t. 
FERDINAND: No, as I am a man! 
Mrranpba: Pity, move my father! 
Prospero: Speak not you for him, 
Miranda; he’s a traitor. 
Come, sirrah, to my cave. Thou art 
my prisoner! 
FerDINAND: Might I but through my 
prison once a day 
Behold this maid, all corners else o’ 
th’ earth 
Let liberty make use of; space 
enough 
Have I in such a prison. 
Mrranpa: Be of comfort. 
My father’s of a better nature, sir, 
Than he appears by speech. This is 
unwonted 
Which now came from him. (Fading) 
Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Not only does Prospero 
wield control over the humans on 
the island, and over Ariel, the good- 
hearted sprite, but his powers ex- 
tend also to include Caliban, a lowly, 
foul beast — evil-hearted and ig- 
norant. Kept as a slave by Prospero, 
Caliban continually rages at the 
magician and bemoans his fate. 
CauiBAN: All the infections that the 
sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prospero 
fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease! His spirits 
hear me, 
And yet I needs must curse. 
should bid ’em, 
For every trifle are they set upon me; 
Sometimes like apes, that mow and 
chatter at me, 


If he 





And after bite me; then like hedge- 
hogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way. 
And now 

He’ll send a spirit out to torment me 

If I perform my weary tasks too 
slowly. 


Let all my curses down on Prospero 
fall! 


Music: In and under. 


NARRATOR: Despite these harmless 

threats of Caliban, Prospero’s plans 

go well. For Miranda and Ferdinand, 

love for each other has come at once, 

and though he is secretly pleased, 

Prospero pretends to be angry with 

the young prince, forcing him to 

work as a servant. Elsewhere on 

the island, the King of Naples, 

Alonso, thinks his son Ferdinand is 

drowned; and faithful old Gonzalo, 

the servant who had many years be- 

fore helped Prospero to escape, is 

trying to cheer him up. 

GonzaLo (An elderly, kindly man): 

Beseech you, sir, be merry; you have 
cause, 

So have we all, of joy; for our escape 

Is much beyond our loss. For, good 
sir, weigh 

Our sorrow with our comfort. 

Atonso (Middle-aged; despondently): 

Prithee, peace 

You cram these words into mine ears 
against 

The stomach of my sense. O thou 
mine heir 

Of Naples and of Milan, what 
strange fish 

Hath made his meal on thee? 

Gonza.o: Sir, he may live; 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs. 


Atonso (Weeping miserably): No, no, 
he’s gone! 
Music: Melancholy theme, in and under. 
NARRATOR: At Prospero’s command, 
Ariel lulls the weeping King of 
Naples and good Gonzalo to sleep 
with magic music. As they sleep, 
Sebastian, villainous brother of the 
King, and Antonio, the usurping 
Duke of Milan, come upon them, 
and seeing an opportunity to gain 
greater fortunes, plot their murder. 
Prospero sees all that happens on 
the island, however, and plans to 
send Ariel and the magic music to 
the rescue of the sleepers at the 
proper moment. The villains, Se- 
bastian and Antonio, approach the 
sleeping King and servant. 
Sepastian: What a strange drowsiness 
possesses them! 
Antonio: It is the quality o’ the 
climate. 
SesastiAN: Why doth it not then our 
eyelids sink? I find not 
Myself dispos’d to sleep. 
Antonto: Nor I; my spirits are nimble. 
How soundly do they sleep. But 
soft! What might, 
Worthy Sebastian, O, what might—? 
No more: — 
And yet, methinks I see it in thy 
face, 
What thou shouldst be: the occasion 
speaks thee, and 
My strong imagination sees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 
SEBASTIAN: What, art thou waking? 
AnToNIO: Do you not hear me speak? 
SepasTiAn: I do; and surely it is out 
of thy sleep! 
Antonio: Noble Sebastian, 
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Thou let’st thy fortune sleep — die, 
rather; wink’st 
Whiles thou art waking. 
grant with me 
That Ferdinand is drown’d? 
SEBASTIAN: He’s gone. 
AntTOoNIO: Then tell me, 
Who’s the next heir of Naples? O, 
that you bore 
The mind that I do!- What a sleep 
were this 


Will you 


For your advancement! Do you 
understand me? 
SEBASTIAN: I remember 
You did supplant 

Prospero. 
ANTONIO: True. 
And look how well my garments sit 
upon me; 
Much feater than 
brother’s servants 
Were then my fellows; now they are 
my men. 
SEBASTIAN: Thy case, dear friend, 
Shall be my precedent; as thou got’st 
Milan, 
I’ll come by Naples. 
sword. One stroke 
Shall free thee from 
which thou payest, 
And I the King shall love thee. 
ANTONIO: Draw together; 
And when I rear my hand, do you 
the like 
To fall it on Gonzalo. 
Sounp: Swords being unsheathed. 
AntTont1o: Now let us both be sudden! 
Music: Quivering chord, loud and sus- 


your brother 


before. My 


Draw thy 


the tribute 


tained. 
ARIEL (As an alarm): Awake! Awake! 


GonzALo (In amazement and frighi): 


Now, good angels, preserve the King! 
Atonso (Waking): Why, how now? 


Ho, awake! Why are you drawn? 
Wherefore this ghastly looking, An- 
tonio, Sebastian? 
GonzaALo: Put up your swords, and 
tell us what’s the matter! 
SEBASTIAN (Stammering): Whiles we 
stood here securing your repose, 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst 
of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions. 
not wake you? 
Atonso: I heard nothing. 
Antonio: O, t’was a din to fright a 
monster’s ear, 
It was the roar of a whole herd of 
lions! 


Did’t 


Atonso: Heard you this, Gonzalo? 
GonzaLo: Upon mine honor, sir, I 
heard a humming, 
And that a strange one too, which 
did awake me. 
I shak’d you, sir, and cried: as mine 
eyes opened, 
I saw their weapons drawn: there 
was a& noise, 
That’s verily. ’Tis best we stand 
upon our guard, 
Or that we quit this place. 
draw our weapons. 
Atonso: Lead off this ground; and 
let’s make further search 
For my poor son. 
GonzaLo: Heavens keep him from 
these beasts! 


Let’s 


For he is, sure, i’ the island! 
Atonso (Fading): Lead away. 
Arte. (Jn close): Prospero my lord 
shall know what I have done. 
So, King, go safely on to seek thy 
son. 
Music: Mysterious theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Thus were the King of 
Naples and the faithful Gonzalo 





saved from death at the hands of 

Antonio and Sebastian by the in- 

tervention of Prospero’s magic. 

Meanwhile, to make Ferdinand 

prove his good faith, Prospero has 

set him the monstrous task of piling 

thousands of heavy logs in a great 

heap. Though his burden be heavy, 

however, Ferdinand’s task is light- 

ened by the thought of fair Miranda. 

FERDINAND: There be some sports are 

painful, and their labor 

Delight in them sets off; some kinds 
of baseness 

Are nobly undergone, and most poor 
matters 

Point to rich ends. 
task 

Would be as heavy to me as odious, 
but 


This my mean 


This mistress which I serve quickens 
what’s dead 
And makes my labors pleasures. O, 


she is 

Ten times more gentle than her 
father’s crabbed, 

And he’s compos’d of harshness. I 
must remove 

Some thousands of these logs and 
pile them up, 

Upon a sore injunction. 
mistress 


My sweet 


Weeps when she sees my work, and 
says such baseness 

Had never like executor. I forget; 

But these sweet thoughts do even 
refresh my labors, 

Most busiest when I do it. 

Mrranpa (Fading on): Alas, now, pray 

you, 

Work not so hard. I 
lightning had 

Burnt up those logs that you are 


would the 


enjoin’d to pile! 
Pray, set it down and rest you. 

FERDINAND: O most dear mistress, 
The sun will set before I shall dis- 

charge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mrranpa: If you'll sit down, I’ll bear 

your logs the while. 

FERDINAND: No, precious creature; 

I had rather crack my sinews, break 
my back, 
Than you 
undergo. 

MrranpaA: It would become me. 

look wearily. 

FERDINAND: No, noble mistress; ’tis 

fresh morning with me 

When you are by at night. I do be- 
seech you, 

What is your name? 

MrranDA: Miranda. 

FERDINAND: Admir’d Miranda! 
Indeed, the top of admiration! You, 
So perfect and so peerless, are 

created 
Of every creature’s best! 
MrranDa: Do you love me? 
FERDINAND: O heaven, O earth, bear 
witness to this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind 
event. 
I beyond all limit of what else i’ th’ 
world 
Do love, prize, honor you. 

MiraANnDA (Crying gently): I am a fool 

To weep at what I am glad of. But 
this is trifling! 

I am your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not, ’ll die your maid. To be 
your fellow 

You may deny me; but I’ll be your 
servant, 

Whether you will or no. 


should such dishonor 


You 





FERDINAND: My mistress, dearest; 
And I thus humble ever. 
Mrranpba: My husband then? 
FERDINAND: Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom: here’s 
my hand. 
Mrranpa: And mine, with my heart 
in’t; (Fading) And now farewell 
Till half an hour hence. 
FERDINAND (Fading): A thousand 
thousand! 
Prospero (Laughing, in close): So glad 
of this as they I cannot be, 
Who are surprised withal; but my 
rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. I'll to my 
book 
For yet ere supper-time must I per- 
form 
Much business appertaining. 
Music: Romantic theme, in and under. 
Narrator: And so, Ferdinand and 
Miranda pledge their love for one 
another. With a happy heart, Pros- 
pero releases Ferdinand from his 
task, and gives the young lovers 
his blessings. 
Prospero: If I have too austerely 
punish’d you, 
Your compensation makes amends, 
for I 
Have given you here a third of mine 
own life, 
Or that for which I live: who once 
again 
I tender to thy hand. 
vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and 
thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. Here, 
afore Heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdi- 
nand, 


All thy 


Do not smile at me that I boast 
her off, 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip 
all praise 
And make it halt behind her. 
FrerDINnANnpb: I do believe it against an 
oracle. 
Prospero: Then, as my gift and thine 
own acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daugh- 
ter. 
FERDINAND and Mrranpa (Fading): 
We wish you peace. 
Prospero: What, Ariel! My industri- 
ous servant, Ariel! 
ArteL (Fading on): What would my 
potent master? Here I am. 
ProsPrero: Say, my spirit, 
How fares the King and ’s followers? 
Arte: Confin’d together 
In the same fashion as you gave in 
charge, 
Just as you left them; all prisoners, 
sir, 
They cannot budge till your release. 
The King, 
His brother, and yours, abide all 
three distracted. 
For good Lord Gonzalo, tears run 
down his beard. 
If you now beheld them, your 
affections 
Would become tender. 
Prospero: Dost thou think so, spirit? 
ArreL: Mine would, sir, were I human. 
Prospero: And mine shall. Go, re- 
lease them, Ariel. 
My charms I’ll break, their senses 
Ill restore, 
And they shall be themselves. 
ARIE: I'll fetch them, sir. 
Music: In and under. 
Narrator: While Ariel, still invisible, 





leads the shipwrecked passengers to 
the clearing before Prospero’s cave, 
the magician himself changes into 
the clothes which he wore as Duke of 
Milan, twelve years earlier, and pre- 
pares to greet the confused and won- 
dering travelers. 
GonzaLo (Fading on): All torment, 
trouble, wonder and amazement 
Inhabits here. Some heavenly power 
guide us! 

But soft! What man is this? 

ProsPero: Behold, sir King, 

The wronged Duke of Milan, Pros- 
pero! 

For more assurance that a living 
Prince 

Does now speak to thee, I embrace 
thy body; 

And to thee and thy company I bid 

A hearty welcome. 


Atonso (Amazed): Thy pulse, O 


Prospero, beats as of flesh and 


blood. 
Th’ affliction of my mind amends, 
with which, 
I fear, a madness held me: this must 
crave, 
An if this be at all, a most strange 
story. 
Thy dukedom I resign and do entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs. But 
how should Prospero 
Be living and be here? 
ProsPero: First, noble friend, 
Let me embrace thine age, whose 
honor cannot 
Be measur’d or confin’d. 
GonzaLo: Whether this be or be not, 
I’ll not swear. 
Prospero: You do yet taste 
Some subtleties o’ the isle, that will 
not let you 


Believe things certain. Welcome, my 
friends, all. 
But you, Antonio and Sebastian, 
were I so minded, 
I here could pluck his Highness’ 
frown upon you 
And justify you traitors. 
time 
I will tell no tales. 
SepastT1an: The devil speaks in him! 
Prospero: No. For you, most wicked 
Antonio, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do 
forgive | 
Thy rankest fault; all of them; and 
require 
My dukedom of thee, which per- 
force, I know, 
Thou must restore. 
Atonso: If thou be’st Prospero, 
Give us particulars of thy preserva- 
tion, 
How thou hast met us here, whom 
three hours since 
Were wreck’d upon this shore, where 
I have lost 
My dear son Ferdinand. Irreparable 
loss! 
And Patience says it is past her cure. 
Prospero: I think 
You have not sought her help, of 
whose soft grace 
For the like loss I have her sovereign 
aid, 
And rest myself content. 
Atonso: You the like loss! 
Prospero: As great to me, for I have 
lost a daughter. 
Atonso: A daughter? 
O heavens, that they were living 
both in Naples, 
The King and Queen there! When 
did you lose your daughter? 


At this 





ProsPEro: In this last tempest. Know 
you all for certain 
That I am Prospero, and that very 
duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan, 
who most strangely 
Upon this shore, where you were 
wreck’d, was landed, 
To be lord on’t. Welcome, Alonso. 
This cave’s my court. Here I have 
few attendants, 
And subjects none abroad. 
you, look in! 
Atonso (Overjoyed): ’Tis 
Ferdinand! If this prove 
A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 
SeBastiAN: A most high miracle! 
FERDINAND (Fading on): Though the 
seas threaten, they are merciful. 
I have curs’d them without cause. 
Atonso: Now all the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about! 
Mrranpa (Fading on): O, wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are 
there here! 
How mankind is! O 
brave new world, 


Pray 


my son, 


beauteous 


That has such people in’t! 
Atonso: Who is this maid? 
FERDINAND: Sir, mortal 

though more like a goddess. 

I chose her when I could not ask 

my father 

For his advice, nor thought I had 

one. She 

Is daughter to this famous Duke of 

Milan. 
This lady makes him second father 
to me. 
Atonso: Then I am hers. 
But, O, how oddly will it sound 
that I 


she is 


Must ask my child’s forgiveness. 
Prospero: There, sir, stop. 
Let us not burden our remembrances 
with 
A heaviness that’s gone. 
Gonza.o: Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blessed 
crown. 
Atonso: I say, Amen, Gonzalo. 
Prospero: Sir, I invite your Highness 
and your train 
To my poor cell, where you shall 
take your rest 
For this one night; which, part of it, 
I’ll waste 
With such discourse as, I not doubt, 
shall make it 
Go quick away 
life 
And the particular accidents gone by 
Since I came to this isle. And in 
the morn 
I’ll bring you to your ship and so to 
Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-belov’d solem- 
nized: 
And thence retire me to my Milan, 
where 
Every third thought shall be my 
grave. 
I promise you calm seas, auspicious 
gales, 
And sail so expeditious 
catch 
Your royal fleet far off. 
chick, 
That is thy charge. Then to the 
elements : 
Be free, and fare thou well. 
you, draw near. 
Music: Happy theme, full to finish. 
THE END 


- the story of my 


that shall 


My Ariel, 


Please 
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ALAppIN Steps Out TURNING THE TABLES Tue Book Revue 
Books To THE Rescue Girais in Books Tue Pop-up Books 
Guosts in THE LIBRARY Boys in Books ADVENTURES IN BoOKLAND 
A Boox a Day Orr THe Sueir 
Tue Great Girt Hunsus on THE Booxsue tr 
Books Are Bripces Tue Miracutous Tea Parry 
Movinea on Tomorrow Damsecs IN Distress 

Tuk Magic BooxsHetr 


Election Day 
Middle Grades 


Vicxy Gets THe Vote 
Mr. Bates Goes To THE POLLS Evection Day in THe U.S.A. 


Veterans’ Day 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Known Burt to Gop Four Letrers Home 
A Hero's Homecomine Bou's Armistice PaRAapE 
A Son or AMERICA Tue TALKine Fiaa 

Tue Forcorren Hero 


Lower Grades 
Tue Keys To Peace 
2.3 
Thanksgiving Day 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
Surprise Guests THANKFUL'S Rep Beaps 
THANKSGIVING Postscript Tue Piterim Painting 
Mementos or Our ANCESTORS Sine THE SONGS OF THANKSGIVING 
Wuat, No Venison? Tue Pirerm Spirit 
Cause ror GRATITUDE Mr. Snow Wuire's THANKSGIVING 
Our Famous Ancestors Turkey, ANYONE? 
Turkey GopeLers Pirerm PartTiIne 
Ir We Onty Coup Coox THanks TO Butrer-FinGEeRs 
FoorsaLt Hero Srrictty Puritvan 
Fatner TaLxs Turkey New-FanGLep THANKSGIVING 
Turkey Turns THe Tastes Tue First THANKSGIVING 
THANKSGIVING FOR FREIDA T ror TuRKEY 
Just Wuat THe Docror Orperep 
Lower Grades 
Joy or Grvinc THANKS THanks TO Sammy ScaREcRow 
Tue Terrisite Turkey Tue Mystery or Turkey-Lurkey 
UNExpPectTep Guests THANKFUL's PuMPKIN 
THanksaivine Is For Everynopy Names TO REMEMBER 
THANKSGIVING WISHBONE Tue Graterut GopBLeR 
THANKS FOR THANKSGIVING 
A Tuanxsoivine Rippie 


* 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to nonsubscribers). 
When ordering ante, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 


wise regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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Book Collections 





of 
Royaliy-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Junior and Senior High 


Four-Srar Rapio Piays ror TEEN-AGERS*” 

Burack $4.00 
MELODRAMAS AND Farces For YOUNG 
Actors** 


Dias $4.50 


Piays ror GREAT OccASIONS” 


DuBois $4.00 


Rapto Piays ror Youne Pgeor.ie** 


Hackett $4.00 


Moprrn CoMEDIES FoR YOUNG PLAYERS ** 
Hark and McQueen $4.50 


TEEN-AGE Piays For ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Twenty-Five Piays ror Houipays** 
Hark and McQueen 5 


$5.00 


Bive-Rippon Piars ror GRADUATION*® 
Kamerman $3.75 
Houmay Piays ror TEEN-AGERS** 


Miller $4.50 


On Srace ror Teen-AGers** 
Miller 


. 


$5.00 
Prize Piays ror Teen-Acers** 
Miller $5.00 
ComEDIEs AND Farces ror TEEN-AGERS*¥ 
Murray $4.95 


Mystery Piays ror Younc PEoPLE” 
Murray $4.50 


Rapio PLays rrom SHAKESPEARE** 


Olfson -$4.00 


Rapio Piays or Famous Srortes** 


Olfson $4.00 


One-Act Piays ror Aui-Grirt Casts** 
Paradis $3.75 

CaREER PLays ror YounGc Peop.e** 
Richmond 


$4.00 


*Listed in the Booklis 


Middle and Lower Grades 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN ** 
Burack $5.95 
Turrty Piays ror Classroom Reapine*¥ 
Durrell and Crossley (Text edition) $3.50 
(Trade edition) $4.00 
Hatta aNnD Sarety PLays AND 
PROGRAMS ** 
Fisher 
Ilonupay PRoGRAMs 
Grris** 
Fisher 
Juntor Piays ror ALi Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen 
CuHILDREN’s Ptays 
SToRIES* 
Kamerman 
Litre Puays ror Littie PLarers** 
Kamerman 
First PLays ror CHILDRENY 
Miller 
Gop Mepat Ptays ror Houipayrs** 
Miller 
Pays ror Livinc AND LEARNING*® 
Miller $4.00 
Howrmay Puays ror Lirr.e PLayrers** 
Newman $4. 


$4.00 


For Boys AND 


$4.00 


$5.00 


From Favorite 


$5.95 
$4.00 
$4.00 


$5.00 


Rounpb-THE-YEAR PLays FoR CHILDREN*® 
Very $3.75 


All Grades 
Curistmas Piays ror Younea Acrors** 
Burack $4.00 
Four-Star Piays ror Boyrs** 
Burack 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND ProGrRams**¥ 
Fisher 


Patriotic Plays aND Procrams** 
Fisher and Rabe 


$3.75 
$5.00 


$4.50 

Unrrep Nations Plays anp ProGrams** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.00 

SpeciaL Piays ror Sreciat Dayrs** 
Hark and McQueen 

Snort Piays ror Autt-Boy Casts** 
Howard 

Buive-Ripson Pays ror Grrais* 
Kamerman 


| A Treasury or Curistmas Piays** 
Kamerman 


$3.75 





$4.50 


$5.00 


t of the A.L.A. 


w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available 
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